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1  INTRODUCTION. 


S  we  very  juftly  efteem  it  a  fir  Tri¬ 
bute  of  Admiration  to  adorn  natural 
Curiofities,  by  fetting  them  as  richly 
and  as  advantageoufiy  as  art  can 
diredt,  fo  the  following  Obfervations  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Banbury  have  appeared  to  me  worthy  of 
being  prefented  to  the  Eye  of  the  Public,  with 
all  the  Luftre  that  it  was  in  my  Power  to  give 
them.  It  is  one  Thing  to  obferve,  and  another 
to  reafon  upon  Obfervations,  and  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  both  can  be  taken  into  the  Compafs 
of  one  Man’s  Life.  We  ought  therefore  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  very  lucky  Incident,  when  the  Obfer¬ 
vations  of  another  Man  upon  whom  we  can  de¬ 
pend  fall  into  our  Hands,  and  enable  us  to  add 
natural  Experience  to  the  Notions  deriv’d  to  us 
from  Books  of  Philofophy. 

There  is  a  degree  of  Pedantry  in  Defarts  as  well 
as  Colleges.  Men  who  derive  their  knowledge 
entirely  from  Experience,  are  apt  to^defpife  what 
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they  call  Book  Learning,  and  Men  of  great  Read¬ 
ing  are  as  apt  to  fall  into  a  lefs  excufable  miflake, 
that  of  taking  the  Knowledge  of  Words,  for  the 
Knowledge  of  Things,  whereas  there  are  not  any 
two  points  more  oppofite  in  Nature,  fince  we  very 
rarely  fee  that  either  true  Scholars  are  talkative, 
or  that  talkative  Men  are  true  Scholars. 

The  Shepherd  whofe  foie  Bufinefs  it  is  to  ob- 
ferve  what  has  a  Reference  to  the  Flock  under 
his  Care,  who  fpends  all  his  Days  and  many  of 
his  Nights  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  wide 
fpread  Canopy  of  Heaven,  is  in  a  Manner  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  particular  Notice  of  the  Alterations 
of  the  Weather,  and  when  once  he  comes  to  take 
a  Pleafure  in  making  fuch  Obfervations,  it  is  ama¬ 
zing  how  great  a  Progrefs  he  makes  in  them,  and 
to  how  great  a  Certainty  at  laft  he  arrives  by  mere 
dint  of  comparing  Signs  #nd  Events,  and  cor- 
re&ing  one  Remark  by  another.  Every  thing 
in  Time  becomes  to  him  a  Sort  of  Weather-Gage. 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  the  Clouds,  the 
Winds,  the  Mills,  the  Trees,  the  Flowers,  the 
Herbs,  and  almoft  every  animal  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  All  thefe  I  fay  become  to  fuch  a 
Perfon  Inllruments  of  real  Knowledge. 

There  are  a  Sort  of  half  wife  People  who  from 
the  Confideration  of  the  Dillances  of  Things,  are 
apt  to  treat  fuch  Prognollications  as  they  phrafe 
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them  with  much  Contempt.  They  can  fee  no 
Connection  between  a  Cat’s  wafhing  her  Face,  and 
the  Sky’s  being  overfpread  with  Clouds,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  boldly  pronounce  that  the  one  has  no 
Relation  to  the  other.  Yet  the  fame  People 
will  readily  own  that  the  fluttering  of  the  Flame 
of  a  Candle  is  a  certain  token  of  Wind,  which  how¬ 
ever  is  not  difcernible  by  their  feeling ;  becaufe  it 
lies  within  the  Compafs  of  their  Underftanding,  to 
difcern  that  this  Fluctuation  of  the  Flame  is  caufed 
by  the  Wind  aCting  upon  it,  and  therefore  they  are 
inclined  to  believe  this,  though  it  does  not  fall 
actually  under  the  Cognizance  of  their  Senfes. 
But  a  Man  of  a  larger  compafs  of  Knowledge 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  Nature  and  Qualities 
of  the  Air,  and  knows  what  an  EffeCfc  any  Alte¬ 
rations  in  the  Weight,  theDrynefs,  or  the  Humi¬ 
dity  of  it  has  upon  all  animal  Bodies,  eaflly  per¬ 
ceives  the  Reafon  why  other  Animals  are  much 
fooner  fenfible  of  any  Alterations  that  happen  in 
that  Element  than  Men,  and- therefore  to  him  the 
cawing  of  Ravens,  the  chattering  of  Swallows,  and 
a  Cats  wafhing  her  Face  are  not  fuperftiticus  Signs, 
but  natural  tokens  (like  that  of  the  Candles  flut¬ 
tering)  of  a  Change  of  Weather,  and  as  fuch  they 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  Notice  by  Ariftotle , 
Virgil,  Pliny 5  and  all  the  wifeft  and  graved  Wri¬ 
ters  of  Antiquity. 


But 
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Bat  frill  a  few  flight  and  trivial  Obfervations  of 
this  Kind,  and  fuch  as  are  in  the  Power  of  every 
Man  to  make,  go  but  a  very  little  Way  in  furni fil¬ 
ing  us  with  a  ufeful  Knowledge  of  the  Indications 
of  the  Weather.  To  fupply  thefe,  and  to  have 
conftantly  at  Hand  the  Means  of  judging  of  thefe 
Alterations  Men  of  great  Genius  have  invented, 
and  wonderful  Inventions  they  are !  Inftruments 
for  meafuring  the  Heat,  the  Cold,  the  Weight, 
the  Drynefs,  and  the  Humidity  of  the  Air,  with 
great  Exadtnefs,  and  upon  thefe  they  Realon  as 
to  the  changes  of  Weather  with  great  Accuracy  and 
Certainty.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  Folly 
to  pretend  to  queftion  either  the  Truth  of  their 
Obfervations,  or  the  Ufefulnefs  of  them :  But 
then  we  may  have  leave  to  confider  how  far,  and 
to  how  great  a  Degree  they  are  ufeful.  The  Ther¬ 
mometer  meafures  exa&Iy  the  Degrees  of  Heat, 
but  the  Air  mu  ft  be  hot  to  fuch,  or  fuch  a  Degree 
before  it  is  difeerned  by  this  Inftrument.  The 
Barometer  indicates  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  and 
the  rifmg  and  falling  of  the  Quick filver  expref- 
fes  the  Alterations  in  its  Weight  with  wonderful 
Nicety,  but  then  thofe  Alterations  are  the  Caufe 
of  this.  In  like  manner  the  Hygrometer,  or  Hy- 
grolcope  meafures  the  Drynefs  or  the  Humidity 
cf  the  Air  very  plainly  and  very  exactly,  but  the 
Weather  mint  alter,  mu  ft  become  dryer  or  moi- 
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fter  than  it  was,  before  thefe  Alterations  are  vifi- 
ble  *,  and  therefore  however  ingenious,  however 
curious,  however  ufeful  thefe  Xnftruments  may  be 
in  other  Refpedls,  they  undoubtedly  contribute 
very  little  to  the  prognofticating  a  Change  of 
Weather  at  a  Diftance,  and  it  is  from  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  this,  that  they  are  fo  little  efteemed, 
fo  lightly  regarded  by  the  common  People. 

Our  Shepherd’s  Obfervations  are  of  quite  ano¬ 
ther  Nature,  mo  ft  of  them  give  us  a  Day’s  No¬ 
tice,  many  a  Weeks,  and  fome  extend  to  feveral 
Months  Prognoftication  of  the  Changes  of  the 
Weather,  and  of  how  great  Ufe  thefe  may  be 
to  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  People,  to  the  feden- 
tary  Valetudinarian,  as  well  as  the  active  Tra¬ 
veller,  to  the  Sportfman  who  purfues  his  Game, 
as  well  as  to  the  induftrious  Hufbandman  who 
conftantly  follows  his  Labour,  in  fhort  to  every  Men 
in  every  Situation  in  fome  Degree  or  other,  is  fo 
very  clear  and  intelligible  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
wafte  of  Words,  and  a  very  idle  difplay  of  Rhe¬ 
toric  to  attempt  the  making  it  clearer.  Every  Man 
living  would  be  glad  to  forefee  the  Alterations  of 
Weather  if  he  could,  and  confequently  to  mod 
People,  if  not  to  all,  thefe  Obfervations  grounded 
on  no  lefs  than  forty  Years  Experience  cannot 
but  be  acceptable. 


To 
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To  make  the  beft  ufe  of  ones  Talent,  and  to 
employ  the  Lights  derived  from  the  Station  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  one  for  the  Benefit  of 
Mankind,  is  undoubtedly  difcharging  ones  Duty, 
anfwering  the  End  of  our  Creation,  and  correfpon- 
ding  with  the  Oeconomy  of  Nature,  which  does 
nothing  in  vain.  This  Propofition  is  equally  true? 
let  a  Man’s  Station  be  what  it  will.  It  is  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  perform,  and  not  the  Character 
that  makes  the  Player,  and  in  this  Senfe  what  Man 
is  not  a  Player  ?  Here  then  is  an  Inftance  of  one 
who  has  for  many  Years  ftudied  his  Part,  and 
now  communicates  his  Difcoveries  freely.  In  a 
Phyfician,  in  a  Philofopher,  in  a  Mathematician, 
this  would  be  highly  commendable,  and  why  not 
in  a  Shepherd  ?  We  do  not  caft  our  own  Parts  in 
the  Drama  of  Life  ;  no,  this  is  performed  by  the 
great  Author  of  Nature.  He  who  adjufted  every 
Thing  on  Earth  with  fuch  Beauty  and  Harmony, 
he  who  taught  the  Heavenly  Bodies  to  move ;  the 
fame,  diftributed  their  feveral  Offices  to  Men. 
May  we  not  therefore  fuppofe  that  every  Man’s 
Part  is  wall  call,  and  that  our  Abilities  are  ex¬ 
actly  proportioned  to  our  Stations  ?  If  lb,  he  who 
does  all  he  can,  does  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
from  him,  and  merits  from  impartial  judges  the 
moft  general  and  juft  Applaufe.  To  be  convinced 
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of  this  we  need  only  refled:  on  the  narrow  and 
felfifh  Condud  of  fome,  who  either  by  Study  or 
by  Chance  have  acquired  certain  valuable  Secrets, 
which  with  the  utmoft  Xnduftry  they  conceal  in 
order  to  be  the  more  admired,  or  that  they  may 
render  them  beneficial  to  themfelves.  How  con¬ 
trary  the  Condud:  of  our  Shepherd !  His  Pains 
were  all  his  own,  but  the  Fruit  of  them  he  thus 
generoufly  offers  to  the  Public.  Good  Senfe  and 
the  didates  of  Nature  taught  him  this  Maxim, 
That  what  might  benefit  many ,fhould  not  be  concealed 
by  out  from  Views  of  Profit  or  of  Pride. 

In  my  Remarks  upon  the  Shepherds  Rules,  I 
have  fometimes  endeavour’d  to  fupport  them  by 
Authorities,  which  I  muft  confefs  would  have 
been  of  little  Ufe  if  the  Author  had  been  a  Per- 
fon  of  Learning ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that 
thefe  Obfervations  were  purely  the  Effed  of  his 
own  Attention  and  Experience,  it  certainly  ftrength- 
ens  them,  and  adds  greatly  to  their  Credit  that 
th$y  have  been  efteemed  evident  Signs  of  the 
fame  Effeds,  by  the  greateft  Matters  in  this  Kind 
of  Science.  The  Art  of  prognofticating  the  Wea¬ 
ther  may  be  confidered  as  a  Kind  of  decyphering, 
and  in  that  Art  it  is  always  allow’d  a  point  of 
great  Confequence,  when  feveral  Matters  therein 
agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Charader,  and  it 
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is  from  thence  very  juftly  prefum’d  that  this  Cha¬ 
racter  is  rightly  decypher’d.  I  have  alfo  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  explain  moil  of  his  Obfervations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rules  of  the  new  Philofophy  which 
as  it  is  grounded  upon  Experiments,  fo  it  gene- 
rally  fpeaking  enables  us  to  give  a  fair  and  ra¬ 
tional  Account  of  almoft  all  the  Phenomena 
taken  Notice  of  by  the  Shepherd  of  Banbury .  I 
likewife  have  added  fome  other  Rules  in  Relation 
to  the  Weather  taken  from  the  common  fayings 
of  our  Country  People,  and  from  old  Englijh  Books 
of  Hufbandry,  but  I  have  difbinguifhed  all  thefe 
from  the  Obfervations  themfelves,  fo  that  the 
Reader  will  have  no  Trouble  to  difcern  the  Text 
from  the  Commentary,  or  to  know  what  belongs 
to  the  Shepherd  of  Banbury ,  and  what  to  the 
Editor  of  his  Obfervations.  This  I  think  may 
ferve  by  Way  of  Introduction,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  the  Rules  themfelves.  * 
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THE 

Country  Calendar , 

OR  THE 

Shepherd  of  BANBURY’S 

OBSERVATIONS. 


L  f,  •  , 

SUN .  If  the  Sun  rife  red  and fiery ~  Wind  and  Rain. 

H  E  Reafbn  of  this  Appearance  is  be* 
caufe  the  Sun  fhines  thro5  a  large  Mafs 
of  Vapours,  which  occafions  that  red 
Colour  that  has  been  always  efleemed 
a  Sign  of  Rain,  efpecially  if  the  Face  of  the  Sun 
appear  bigger  than  it  ought,  for  then  in  a  few 
Hours  the  Clouds  will  grow  black,  and  be  con¬ 
dens’d  into  Rain,  fudden  and  lliarp  if  in  the 
Summer,  but  fettled  and  moderate  if  in  Winter. 

The 
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i  The  Country  Calendar,  or 

The  old  EngUJh  Rule  publifhed  in  our  firfl 
Almanacks  agrees  exaftly  with  our  Author’s  Ob- 
forvation. 

If  red  the  Sun  begins  his  Race, 

Be  fore  that  Rain  will  fall  apace. 

If  the  Reader  would  fee  this  elegantly  defcrib’d, 
the  Mailer  of  Poets  hath  it  thus,  (a) 

Above  the  Reft,  the  Sun  who  never  lies. 
Foretells  the  Change  of  Weather  in  the  Skies, 
For  if  he  rife  unwilling  to  his  Race, 

Clouds  on  his  Brow,  and  Spots  upon  his  Face. 
Or  if  thro*  Mills  he  Ihoots  his  follen  Beams, 
Frugal  of  Light,  in  loofe  and  llraggling  Streams, 
Sufpedt  a  drizzling  Day  and  fouthern  Rain, 
Fatal  to  Fruits,  and  Flocks,  and  promis’d  Grain. 


(a)  Sol  quoque  &  exoriens,  &  cum  fe  condit  in  undas, 
Signa  dabit :  Solem  certiffima  figna  fequntur, 

Et  qus  Mane  refert,  &  quse  furgentibus  JJlris, 

Ille  ubi  nafcentem  maculis  vari  averit  Ortum 
Concavus  in  Nubem,  medioque  refugerit  Orbe  % 
Sufpe&i  tibi  Tint  lmbres .  Namque  urget  ab  alto 
Arboribufque  fatifque  Notus  Pecorique  linifter. 

Virgil.  Georgic.  Lib.  i.  v.  438. 
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II. 

V  cl/ui??nd  H  f°on  ^Certain  fair  Weather, 
decreafe ,  J 

T  Conceive  die  Reafon  of  this  to  be,  that  the 
-*•  Vapours  being  then  fpecifically  lighter  than 
the  Air,  are  Hill  riling  upwards,  in  which  they 
are  affifted  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  Beams,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Notion  of  Dr.  Derbam ,  who  obferyes 
that  after  much  cloudy  Weather  it  is  always  fair 
before  it  Rains,  becaufe  the  watry  Vapours  are 
not  condenfed,  till  they  reach  the  cold  upper  Re¬ 
gion  agreeable  to  the  common  Englijh  faying. 

The  Evening  red  and  Morning  Gre 
Is  a  Sign  of  a  fair  Day. 

It  is  alfo  an  Obfervation  of  Pliny’s  in  his  natural 
Hiftory.  (b) 

Si  ab  ortu  folis  repellentur  Nubes,  &  ad  occa- 
fum  abibunt,  Serenitatem  denunciabunt. 

That  is? 

If  at  Sun  riling  the  Clouds  are  driven  away 
and  retire  as  it  were  to  the  Weft ,  this  denotes  fair 
Weather. 


(b)  Nat.  Hift.  Lib*  XVIII.  Cap.  35. 

C  2 


There 


$.  7'he  Coun&y  Caeend  a  r,  # 

There  is  an  old  Adage  to  this  Purpofe,  which 
beeaufe  it  is  very  prettily  expreffed,  defer  ves  our 
Notice,  viz. 

A  red  Evening  and  a  grey  Morning  fe£s  the 
Pilgrim  a  W; alking. 

•  .  "  ^  '  ■  r  t  ?  .  \ 

In  Frefich  thus, 

Le  Rouge  foir,  &  blanc  Matin  % 

Font  rejouvir  le  pelerin. 

The  Italians  fay  the  fame. 

Sera  Rofa,  &  nigro  Matino  \ 

Allegra  il  Peregrine. 


III. 


CLOUDS  Small  and  rounds  like 
a  Dappley-grey  with 

a  Nor th- Wind. 


Fair  Weather 
for  2  or  3  Days. 


THIS  is  differently  expreffed  by  other  Au¬ 
thors,  My  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  that  if 
Clouds  appear  white,  and  drive  to  the  N.  W. 
it  Is  a  fign  of  feveral  Days  fair  Weather. 

Our  old  Englijh  Almanacks  have  a  Maxim  to 
this  Purpofe. 


If  woolly  Fleeces  fpread  the  Heavenly  Way, 
Be  fare  no  Rain  difturbs  the  Summer  Day. 

And 
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And  Pliny  to  the  fame  Purpofe-  (c) 

Si  Sol  oriens  cingetur  Orbe,  &  poftea  totus 
defluxerit  ^qualiter,  Serenitatm  dabit. 

That  is, 

If  the  rifing  Sun  be  incompaffed  with  an  Iris 
or  Circle  of  white  Clouds  and  they  equally  fly  a- 
way,  this  is  a  Sign  of  fair  Weather. 

There  is  another-  Englifh  Proverb  worth  re«* 
mem  bring. 

In  the  Decay  of  the  Moon, 

A  cloudy  Morning  bodes  a  fair  Afternoon. 


IV. 

Parge  like  Rocks,  — —  Great  Showers. 


IN  the  old  Almanacks*  we  have  this  Sign  of 
the  Weather  thus  exprefled. 


When  Clouds  appear  like  Rocks  and  Towers, 
The  Earths  refrefh’d  by  frequent  Showers. 

The  Reafon  of  this  feerns  to  be  that  the  watry 
Vapours  are  then  condenfed,  or  condenfing,  which 
gives  them  this  rough  and  ragged  Appearance, 


(c)  Ubifupra.’ 


and 
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and  as  foon  as  the  thin  Films  that  retain  the  Wa¬ 
ter  are  broke  by  this  Preffure,  thefe  heavy  Clouds 
defcend  in  Rain. 

Thefe  Obfervations  as  well  as  fome  that  fol¬ 
low  are  agreeable  to  all  Climates,  which  is  the 
Reafon  that  they  appear  in  fo  many  different 
Authors,  and  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Ages.  This  however  does  not  at  all  diminifh 
the  Credit,  or  the  Merit  of  our  Shepherd’s  Ob¬ 
fervations,  who  certainly  drew  them  not  from 
Rooks  but  from  his  own  Experience,  and  therefore 
their  agreeing  fo  well  with  the  Rules  of  other 
great  Mailers,  ought  to  eflablifh  his  Authority 
in  fuch  Cafes,  as  are  not  fupported  by  a  like  Con¬ 
currence  from  ancient  or  modern  Writers,  the 
Teflimony  of  Nature  is  always  fufficient  Evi¬ 
dence. 


V. 

If  fmall  Clouds  increafe ,  —  Much  Rain. 

THIS  and  the  following  Obfervation cannot 
well  be  underllood,  without  giving  fome 
Account  of  Clouds  in  general.  The  Atmofphere 
is  fuppofed  to  extend  itfelf  about  five  Miles  round 
this  Globe  of  Earth,  and  within  that  Space  move 
all  kind  of  Vapours  exhal’d  by  the  Sun’s  Force  or 
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protruded  by  the  fubterraneous  Heat.  The  afeen- 
ding  of  thefe  Vapours  into  the  Air,  depends  up¬ 
on  many  Things  and  is  thererefore  as  different 
as  it’s  Caufes,  for  Inftance,  their  Afcent  depends 
in  the  firft  place  on  the  Degree  of  Heat  with  which 
they  are  drawn  up  or  fbrcM  out ;  next  upon  the 
Lightnefs  of  the  Vapours  themfelves ;  thirdly,  on 
the  Denfity  or  Rarity  of  the  Air  thro3  which  they 
pafs  1  and  laftly,  on  the  Force  and  Dire&ion  of 
the  Winds,  which  they  encounter  in  their  Pa£ 
fege. 

According  to  the  Nature  of  thefe  Vapours  and 
the  Circumftance  attending  their  Paffege,  they 
appear  to  us  differently  below.  For  if  they  be 
extreamly  fubtile  they  mount  very  high,  and  there 
according  to  the  Sentiment  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
form  fey  Refraftion  the  Azure,  or  blue  Colour, 
that  overfpreads  the  Sky  in  ferene  Weather, 
Clouds,  while  they  remain  vifible,  do  not  rife 
above  the  Height  of  a  Mile ;  and  we  always 
obferve,  that  the  higheft  are  of  a  very  light  Co¬ 
lour,  and  hardly  feen.  If,  therefore,  fmall 
Clouds  increafe,  it  fhews,  that  the  Difpofltion  of 
the  Air  is  fuch,  as  that  thefe  Clouds  cannot  rife 
therein,  either  from  their  own  Weight,  the  want 
of  a  protrufive  Force,  or  from  the  falling  of  the 
Wind,  which  in  cloudy  Weather  is  always  a  Sign 
of  Rain. 


if 
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VI. 


If  large  Clouds  deereafe,— — —Fair  "Weather. 
H  E  lame  kind  of  Reafoning  accounts  very 


clearly  for  this  Prognoftick,  fince  it  fhews, 
that  the  Vapours  are  either  exhal’d  by  the  Sun’s 
Heat,  or  are  driven  off  by  Winds,  and  fo  re** 
folv’d  into  fmaller  Clouds,  capable  of  afcending 
higher  in  the  Atmofphere  *,  all  which  are  Cir- 
cumftances  that  fecure  us  from  Rain,  and  afford 
us  a  Certainty  of  fair  Weather. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  large  black 
Clouds  are  frequently,  in  a  Summer  Evening, 
melted  into  Dews  5  and  this  much  more  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  in  the  Autumn,  becaufe  the  Even¬ 
ings  are  then  cooler,  and  the  Vapours  moreeafily 
condenfed  for  that  Reafon.  In  all  Obfervations 
of  this  Sort,  there  is  a  great  Degree  of  Prudence 
and  good  Senfe  required  to  apply  them,  and  hence 
it  very  frequently  happens  that  fuch  Obfervations 
are  condemn’d,  as  treacherous  and  abufive  merely 
becaufe  thofe  who  would  employ  them,  want  the 
Sagacity  which  is  requifite  to  underftand  them 
clearly. 


if 
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YIL 


MISTS.  If  they  rife  in  low  Ground 
and  foon  vanifh . 


'j-Fair  Weather. 


HIS  is  a  fare  Sign  and  very  well  expreffed. 


J-  that  is  clearly  and  in  few  Words  which  is 
the  Excellency  of  fuch  Aphorifms.  In  order  to 
be  convinced  of  its  good  Senfe  and  Certainty,  we 
mud  confider  a  little  what  Mifts  are,  whence  they 
rife,  and  what  becomes  of  them. 

Mifts  are  ftrirftly  fpeaking  uncompa6led  Exha¬ 
lations,  which  while  they  fleet  near  the  Earth  are 
ftiled  Mifts ,  but  when  they  afcend  into  the  Air, 
are  called  Clouds .  If  therefore  riling  out  of  low 
Ground,  they  are  driven  along  the  Plain,  and  are 
foon  loft  to  the  Sight,  it  muft  arife  from  fome 
of  thefe  Caufes.  That  there  is  an  Air  abroad 
fufficient  to  divide  and  refolve  them,  or  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  has  been  ftrong  enough  to  exhale  them, 
that  is  to  rarify  them,  fo  as  to  render  them  light¬ 
er  than  the  Air  thro’  which  they  were  to  pafs. 
Which  ever  Way  this  happens  the  Maxim  re¬ 
mains  unimpeach’d. 
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VIII. 

If  they  rife  to  the  Hill  tops* — Rain  in  a  Day  or  two, 

WHEN  Mills  are  very  heavy  in  themfelves, 
and  rife  only  by  the  Adion  of  that  pro- 
trufive  Force,  exerted  by  the  fubterranean  Fire, 
they  can  rife  no  higher  than  where  the  Gravita¬ 
tion  becomes  fuperior  to  that  protrulive  Force,  for 
then  they  defcend  again  by  their  own  Weight, 
and  this  Occafions  the  Appearance  mentioned  in 
the  Obfervation  of  their  hanging  upon  Hill  tops 
where  they  are  very  foon  condenfed,  and  fall  down 
in  Rain. 

There  was  formerly  a  very  idle  and  ill  ground¬ 
ed  Diftindion  between  moift  and  dry  Exhalations, 
whereas  in  Truth  all  Exhalations  are  moift,  or  in 
other  Words  are  watry  Steams  thrown  off  by 
Bodies  refpedfully  dry,  and  the  former  Diftinc- 
tion  was  invented  only  to  folve  thefe  Phenome¬ 
na  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  that  is  the 
Mill  rifing  and  difperfmg  without  Rain,  and  the 
Mill  condens’d  and  refolv’d  into  Rain,  which  as 
I  have  (hewn  may  be  much  better  explain’d  with¬ 
out  any  fuch  Diftindion. 


Age- 
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if 


IX 


A  general  Mifl  before  the  Sun  rifes , 
near  the  full  Moon . 


J*Fair  Weather* 


^T^HIS  is  a  general  and  a  very  extenfive  Ob- 
fervation  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
Weather  for  about  a  Fortnight  and  there  is  very 
great  Reafon  to  believe  that  it  will  very  rarely 
deceive  us.  In  order  to  convince  the  Reader  of 
this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  as  far  as  we 
are  able  the  Caufes  of  this. 

Mills  are  obferved  to  happen  when  the  Mer¬ 
cury  in  a  Barometer  is  either  very  low  or  very 
high.  They  happen  when  it  is  high  after  the 
Region  of  the  Air  has  continued  calm  a  good 
while,  and  in  the  mean  Time  a  great  Abundance 
of  Vapours  and  Exhalations  have  been  accumulated 
making  the  Air  dark  by  their  Quantity,  and  the 
diforderly  Difpofition  of  their  Parts,  They  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  Mercury  is  low,  fometimes  becaufe 
the  Rarity  of  the  Air  renders  it  unable  to  fuilain 
the  Vapours  which  therefore  defcend  and  fill 
thro5  it. 

But  none  of  thefe  Cafes  agree  with  the  Ob- 
fervation  at  the  Head  of  the  Page,  and  therefore 


D  2 
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to  form  a  true  Judgment  of  the  Weather,  we  muft 
diftinguifh  between  them  and  the  Cafe  which  ex¬ 
plain  the  Obfervation. 


X. 

If  in  the  new  Moon.  - 


Rain  in  the  old. 


THEN  Exhalations  rife  copioufly  from 
the  Earth  into  the  Region  of  the  Air, 
and  the  Air  itfelf  is  in  a  proper  Difpofition,  they 
afeend  to  a  great  Height,  and  continue  a  long 
Time  before  they  are  condenfed,  which  accounts 
very  clearly  and  philolbphicaliy,  for  the  inter¬ 
val  of  fair  Weather  between  the  rifing  of  thefe 
Mills,  and  their  falling  down  again  in  Showers. 
Their  afeending  about  Sun  rife  is  a  Proof  that  the 
Air  is  thin,  but  at  the  fame  time  of  a  Force  fuf- 
ficient  to  fuflain  them,  fince  if  the  Mills  were  not 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  Air  itfelf  they  could 
not  afeend. 

When  the  Moon  is  at  the  full,  and  fuch  Ex¬ 
halations  rife  plentifully,  the  time  necelfary  for 
them  to  float  in  the  Atmofphere,  before  they  are 
condenled  into  Clouds  and  Rain,  extends  general¬ 
ly  fpeaking  beyond  the  Period  of  that  Moon,  and 
therefore  the  Obfervation  diredls  us  to  expedl 
fair  Weather . 
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XL 

If  in  the  old . - - - —  Rain  in  the  New* 

BU  T  as  it  is  obferved  not  only  in  this  Cli¬ 
mate,  bat  all  the  World  over,  that  great 
Changes  of  Weather  happen  near  the  Change  of 

the  Moon,  it  follows  that  this  is  the  Seafon  when 

♦ 

thefe  Exhalations  that  afcend  fo  plentifully  at  Sun 
rifmg  are  condenfed,  and  confequently  is  the  Sea¬ 
fon  when  we  ought  to  expert  Rain. 

If  therefore  the  Exhalations  rife  in  the  new 
Moon,  it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Air  is  in  a  fit  Dif» 
pofition  to  fuflain  and  fupport  them  for  a  con  fi¬ 
de  rable  Time,  and  therefore  we  have  Reafon  to 
pe<5t  that  they  fhould  continue  floating  till  the 
next  regular  change  of  Weather,  that  is,  till  the 
old  of  the  Moon,  or  rather  till  towards  the  next 
Change,  and  therefore  the  Obfervation  is  very 
cautioufly  and  very  properly  worded,  directing  us 
to  expert  Rain  in  the  old,  and  in  the  new,  and 
not  at  the  old  or  new,  becaufe  it  is  obferved  that 
thefe  Changes  of  Weather  happen  not  exaftly  at 
the  Change  of  the  Moon,  but  a  Day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  or  after,  of  which  the  Reader  will  meet  with 
many  Examples  in  Captain  Dampier’s  Hiflory  of 
Winds  and  Storms  at  Sea. 


WINDS. 
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XII. 


WINDS.  Obferve  that  in  eight  Tears  Time  there 


is  as  much  South  JVeft  Wind,  as  North 
Raft 5  and  consequently  as  many  wet 
Tears  as  dry . 


HIS  mull  be  allow’d  a  very  extraordinary 


-*■  Aphorifm  from  a  Country  Shepherd3  but 
at  the  fame  Time  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  Ob- 
fervations  of  Dr.  Hookey  Dr.  Derham ,  Dr.  Grew 9 
and  other  able  Naturalifts,  who  with  unwearied 
Pains  and  Diligence  have  calculated  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Rain  falling  in  one  Year,  and  compared  it 
with  what  fell  in  another.  Lord  Bacon  that  Ho¬ 
nour  to  our  Nation,  and  the  Age  which  produ¬ 
ced  him  *,  informs  us3  that  it  was  an  old  Opinion 
there  was  a  total  Revolution  of  the  Weather  once 
in  forty  Years,  and  wifhes  it  was  inquired  into. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  this  has  ever  been  done 
or  not,  but  I  think  there  is  good  Reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  there  is  a  natural  Bal lance  eflablifhed 
of  wet  and  dry  Weather,  as  of  Light  and  Dark- 
nefs.  Pleat  and  Cold,  and  other  fuch  like  Varia¬ 


tions. 


It  may  not  be  amifs  to  caution  the  Reader 
asainil  a  Miftake  into  which  the  Manner  of  this 


Rule 
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Rule  being  ftated  may  eafily  lead  him.  It  is  this 
that  South  Weft  Winds  caufe  Rain,  and  North 
Eaft  Winds  fair  Weather,  which  however  is  not 
a  Thing  clear  or  certain  by  any  Means.  This 
indeed  is  true  that  South  Weft  Winds  and  Rain, 
North  Eaft  Winds  and  fair  Weather  come  to¬ 
gether  generally  fpeaking.  But  the  Queftion  is 
which  caufes  the  other,  and  a  more  difficult  Quef¬ 
tion  cannot  eafily  be  ftated,  becaufe  there  feems 
to  be  Facfts  on  both  Tides.  South  Weft  Winds 
feldom  continue  long  without  Rain5  this  feems  to 
prove  the  affirmative,  but  on  the  other  Hand, 
when  in  hard  Weather,  Rain  begins  to  fall,  the 
Wind  commonly  veers  to  the  South  Weft,  this 
looks  as  if  the  Rain  caufed  the  Wind. 

But  to  keep  clofe  to  the  Shepherds  Obfervati- 
on.  There  is  one  Thing  feems  ftrongly  to  con¬ 
firm  it,  which  is  this,  that  in  any  given  Place 
the  Quantity  of  Rain  one  Year  with  another  is 
found  to  be  the  fame  by  Experience,  according  to 
which  the  following  Table  has  been  calculated,  for 
the  mean  Quantity  of  Rain  falling  one  Year  with 
another  in  thofe  Places  that  are  mentioned,  and 
on  this  Proportion  the  other  feems  to  be  found¬ 
ed* 


At 
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At  Harlem 

24  Inches 

Delf 

27 

Dort 

40 

Middleburg  33 

Paris 

20 

Lyons 

37 

Rome 

20 

Padua 

37  i 

Pifa 

Ulm 

27 

Berlin 

*9i 

In  Lancafhire 

40 

Eflfex 

*9i 

XIII. 

When  the  Wind  turns  to  North  Eaft ,  and  it  continues 
two  Days  without  Rain ,  and  does  not  turn  South 
the  third  Day ,  nor  Rain  the  third  Day ,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  continue  North  Eaft ,  for  eight  or  nine  Days , 
all  fair  ;  and  then  to  come  to  the  South  again, 

TN  my  Opinion  this  and  the  fubfequent  Re- 
marks  depend  intirely  upon  Obfervations,  and 
may  ferve  rather  to  found  an  Hypothefis,  than 
feem  to  be  deduced  from  one.  That  the  Vari¬ 
ations  of  the  Wind  depend  on  certain  Caufes  and 
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inay  ;eonfequently  be  reduced  to  Rules  is  highly 
probable,  and  fuch  Obfervations  as  thefe  render  it 
in  a  manner  certain.  But  to  explore  thefe  Cau~ 
fes,  and  to  explain  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
account  for  thefe  Phenomena  in  a  fatisfadtory  man¬ 
ner,  requires  not  only  great  Sagacity  but  much 
Experience,  and  many  years  Obfervation  which 
howeve£  confidering  the  great  Benefits  that  would 
refult  to  mankind  from  eftablifhingfuchaTHEORY, 
would  be  Time  well  bellowed. 

We  may  however  eafily  conceive  that  a  co Li¬ 
lian  t  North  Eaft  Wind  mull  be  accompanied 
with  fair  Weather.  For  whatever  the  caufes  of 
Winds  may  be  yet  on  this  fide  the  Equator*  a 
ftrong  and  fettled  North  Eaft  always  bouys  up 
the  Clouds  and  keeps  them  fufpended.  This  has 
been  long  obferved  by,  and  palfes  for  a  fettled 
point  amongft  Seamen.  The  Reafon  of  it  how¬ 
ever  cannot  be  fo  eafily  affigned,  at  leaft  a  fatis- 
fadlory  Reafon,  for  as  to  Suppofitions  every  fan¬ 
ciful  Man  can  furnifh  them  at  Pleafure* 

This  as  well  as  the  following  Obfervations  very 
plainly  and  clearly  prove,  that  in  this  Part  of  the 
World  fair  weather  attends  one  Wind,  and  wet 
another,  but  which  is  the  Caufe,  and  which  is  the 
effedl,  or  whether  both  are  not  the  effe&s  of  feme 
other  Caufe,  I  pretend  not  abfolutely  to  determine. 
But  inafmuch  as  it  is  certainly  known,  that  Rains 

E  attend 
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attend  in  other  Climates*  thofe  Winds  that  are  here 
attended  with  fair  Weather,  it  feems  more  agreea¬ 
ble  to  ibppofe  that  rainy  Weather  is  occafioned 
chiefly  to  Weft  Winds,  becaufe  loaded  with  moift 
Vapours  from  the  Sea. 


XIV. 

If  it  turn  again  out  of  the  South  to  the  North  Eaft 
with  Rain ,  and  continues  in  the  North  Eaft^  two 
Days  without  Rain. ,  and  neither  turns  South  nor 
rains  the  third  Day ,  it  is  like  to  continue  North 
Eaft  for  two  or  three  Months. 

The  Wind  will  finijh  thefe  T urns  in  three  Weeks . 

T^HIS  Obfervation  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
^  former,  and  is  plainly  deduced  from  long 
Experience.  Our  Author  feems  to  contradict  him- 
felf  in  faying  that  thefe  Winds  finifh  their  Turns 
in  three  Weeks,,  but  his  true  Meaning  certainly  is 
that  they  are  about  three  Weeks  in  turning  from 
the  South  to  the  North- Eaft  again.  Some  very 
great  Men  have  laid  it  down  as  a  Thing  certain, 
that  the  V ariations  of  the  Wind  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Alteration  of  the  Balance  of  the  Air 
occafioned  by  the  different  EffeCls  of  Heat  and 
Cold  $  but  other  Writers  again  infift  very  copioufly 

on 
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on  the  Effects  which  Winds  have  upon  the  Air, 
and  thus  confound  us  in  a  Circle  of  Caofes  aod 
Effedls,  whence  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  through¬ 
ly  underhand  the  Subjedt  themfelves,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  others. 

In  fome  Parts  of  the  World  and  efped&Uy  be¬ 
tween  the  Tropick’s  the  Winds  are  regular,  and 
therefore  our  Philofbphers  fetm  to  talk  more  ra¬ 
tionally  about  them.  But  in  oor  Northern  Coun¬ 
tries  the  Alterations  of  the  Wind  are  lb  frtqumt 
fudden  and  often  fo  little  agreeable  to  the  Sea  ion 
that  fuch  general  Reafbnings  will  by  no  means 
ferve  to  explain  them.  It  is  however  very  realbna- 
ble  to  fuppole  that  the  fame  general  Catife  prevails 
here  as  between  the  Tropicks,  but  with  Ids  cer¬ 
tainty,  becaufe  the  Power  of  the  Sun  is  not  fo 
great,  and  the  Determination  of  the  Winds  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Situation  of  Mountains,  Rocks  and 
Woods,  which  diredt  the  Air  driving  againft 
them  into  certain  Courfes,  fo  that  it  is  ImpofTible 
to  explain  or  indeed  to  judge  of  the  Courfe  of  the 
Winds  till  the  Country  is  thoroughly  known,  and 
all  thofe  Eminences  that  can  effedt  the  Winds  are 
well  confidered, 

From  thefe  Reflections  the  Value  of  our  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Obfervations  will  clearly  appear.  He  was  not 
Philoibpher  enough  to  talk  in  this  Stile,  but  by 

E  2  a 
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a  long  and  Heady  Attention  he  came  to  know 
experimentally,  what .  perhaps  few  Philofophers 
with  all  their  Sagacity  would  have  been  able  to 
have  found  out. 


XV. 


S.  Wf  WINDS.  After  a  northerly  Wind  for  the 


mofi  Tart  two  Months  or  more , 
and  then  coming  Souths  ihere  are 
ufually  three  or  four  fair  Days 
at  firft,  and  then  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  Day  comes  Rain,  or 
elfe  the  Wind  turns  North  again , 
and  continues  dry. 


HIS  is  Jikewife  a  very  judicious  and  a  very 


ufeful  Obfervation,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult  Matter  to  account  for  it.  It  is  a  common 
Obfervation  and  a  very  true  one,  that  there  is 
ufually  fair  Weather  before  a  fettled  Courfe  of 
Rain.  The  Winds  that  bring  the  dark  rainy 
Clouds  that  obfcure  the  Sky,  and  caufe  dull  cloudy 
Weather,  often  raife  thefe  Vapours  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  they  are  attracted  into  the  cold  Region  above 
our  Sight,  till  being  condenfed  there,  they  fall 


down 
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down  upon  us  again  in  Snow  or  Rain,  according 
to  our  Authors  Obfervation. 

But  if  after  a  feeming  Tendancy  to  Rain  there 
follows  feveral  Days  of  fine  Weather,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Indication  that  the  Temper  of  the  Air  is  al¬ 
tered,  and  that  thefe  Vapours  had  been  driven  off 
before  they  had  Time  to  condenfe^  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  Change  of  the  Wind  on  fuch 
Occafions. 

All  thefe  Obfervations  are  to  be  underflood 
in  a  proper  Latitude,  and  not  flri&ly  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  very  Letter*  For  Rain  may  fall  the 
fixth  or  feventh  Day,  or  the  Wind  may  change 
the  fecond  or  third.  Befides  a  Man  who  would 
make  ufe  of  thefe  Obfervations  in  the  Country, 
mufl  confider  attentively  the  Situation  of  the  Place 
where  he  I  jves,  the  bearing  of  the  Sea,  Marfhes, 
Ponds,  Lakes,  Woods,  Mountains,  Rocks,  &V. 
For  withput  making  proper  Allowances  for  thefe, 
all  fuch  Obfervations  on  the  Weather  will  be  apt 
to  fail  him. 


XVI.  If 
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If  it  returns  to  the  South  within  a  Day  or  two 
without  Rain ,  and  turn  Northward  with  Rain , 
and  return  to  the  Souths  in  one  or  two  Days  as 
before  two  or  three  Himes  together  after  this  Sort , 
then  it  is  like  to  be  in  the  South,  or  South 
Weft,  two  or  three  Months  together*  as  it  was 
in  the  North  before . 

Hhe  Winds  will  finijh  thefe  Hums  in  a  Fortnight . 

THIS  may  appear  a  little  perplexed  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  Reader,  but  a  little  Attention  will 
make  it  very  clear  and  plain,  and  whoever  con- 
fiders  what  mighty  Ufes  may  be  made  of  the  Fore¬ 
light  of  Weather  for  a  Month  or  two,  will  not 
think  this  Labour  ill  bellowed.  I  mud  confefs  I 
look  upon  thefe  three  Rules  in  Relation  to  the 
Wind  as  the  mod  ufeful  in  the  whole  Collection. 
Efpecially  to  Farmers  and  Country  People,  to 
whom  they  are  of  the  greatefl  Confequence. 

But  it  is  a  common  Thing  for  fuch  People  to 
fay,  what  Certainty  is  there  that  thefe  Rules  will 
prove  true5  what  Probability  is  there  that  the 
Wind  ihould  continue  fo  long  in  one  Quarter, 

and 
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and  then  fo  long  in  another,  how  fhall  we  be 
fetisfied  that  there  is  any  Truth  in  this,  or  if  we 
cannot  be  fatisfied  as  to  the  Truth  of  it,  why 
Ihould  we  depend  upon  any  fuch  like  Obierva- 
tions  ?  „ 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  they  may  have  reafo li¬ 
able  Satisfaction  given  them  on  this  Head,  Some 
of  our  great  naturalifts,  who  had  kept  Journals  of 
the  Weather  for  many  Years,  have  found  that 
the  fame  Wind  blows  every  Year  very  near  the 
fame  number  of  Days,  and  that  there  is  a  regular 
Continuance  of  different  Winds  annually  in  every 
Country.  For  Inflance, 

At  Utrecht  they  blow  thus. 


The  N.  Wind  — —  . 

— ~  42  Days 

The  N.  W.  — - — 

S3 

The  W. 

—  77 

The  S.  W.  -  — 

58 

The  South  - - —  — 

— •  33 

The  S.  E.  - — 

—  26 

The  E.  — —  ——  - 

53 

The  N.  E.  — ,  —  - 

—  43 

At 
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It  is  a  Thing  plain  to  every  Capacity,  that  a 

Journal  or  Diary  of  the  Winds  may  be  kept  any 

where,  and  if  from  fuch  a  Journal  it  appears  that 

a  given  Wind  blows  for  a  certain  Number  of  Days, 

then  it  follows  that  if  thefe  can  be  determined  with 

Certainty,  the  Time  of  their  blowing  may  alfo  be 
determined  at  leaft  with  great  Probability,  which 

is  as  fatisfacftory  an  Anfwer  as  can  be  jufbly  ex¬ 
pected,  becaufe  it  thews  that  there  is  a  juft  and 
rational  Gound  for  confiding  in  fuch  Obfervations* 
when  confirmed  by  long  Experience. 


XVIL 

Fair  Weather  for  a  Week  with  a  Southern  Wind  is 
like  to  produce  a  great  Drought,  if  there  has  been 
much  Rain  cut  of  the  South  before.  "I he  Wind 
ufually  turns  from  North  to  South ,  with  a  quiet 
Wind  without  Rain  but  returns  to  the  Norths 
with  a  ftrongWind  and  Rain  ;  the  ftrongeft  Winds 
are  when  it  turns  from  South ,  to  North  by  Weft. 

N.  B.  When  the  North  Wind  fir  ft  clears  the 
Air  ( which  is  ufually  once  a  Week)  be fur  e  of  a  fair 
Day  or  two. 

OBSERVATIONS  of  this  Nature  upon  Winds 
have  employed  the  ableft  Heads  in  all  Ages* 
Pliny  the  great  Natural ift  has  left  us  a  great  deal 
'  upon 
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upon  this  Subjedt,  which  plainly  proves  that  it  has 
been  the  Opinion  of  the  ableft  and  wifeft  Men 
that  ftudy,  and  Experience  might  reduce  even 
Things  of  fuch  feeming  Incertainty  under  ftated 
Rules,  and  within  the  Bounds  of  a  regular  Syftetm 
For  Inftance  he  tells  us. 

“  In  Africa  the  South  Wind  is  Serene,  the 
*c  North  Eaft  cloudy.  All  the  Winds  have 
tc  their  turns.  To  judge  rationally  of  their  Change 
“  es,  the  fourth  Day  of  the  moon  is  to  be  regard- 

<c  ed. - The  South  Wind  blows  ftronger  than 

“  the  North  Eaft,  becaufe  the  former  rifes  from 
“  the  Bottom,  whereas  the  latter  comes  from  the 
“  furface  of  the  Sea.  It  is  for  this  Reafon  that  thofe 
ct  Earthquakes  are  moft  dangerous  that  follow  atf? 
“  ter  a  South  Wind.58 

In  order  to  underftand  this  Notion  of  Pliny, 
we  need  only  advert  to  the  Account  given  us  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Robinfon  in  his  natural  Hiftory 
of  JVefimor eland,  which  is  exceedingly  curious,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  Readers  perufal.  This  inge¬ 
nious  Gentleman  is  of  Opinion  that  Winds  have 
their  original  from  the  Sea,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  very  probable  Account. 

“  It,  that  is,  the  Wind,  proceeds  from  vaft 
*c  fwarms  of  nitrous  Particles  arifing  from  the 
n  bottom  of  the  Sea,  which  being  put  into  Mo- 

F  “  tioa 
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**  tion,  either  by  the  central  Fire,  or  by  the  Head 
and  Fermentation  which  abounds  in  this  great 
Body  of  the  Earth  ;  and  therefore  the  firft  Com- 
<c  motion  excited  by  the  faid  Fermentation  ?  we 
u  call  a  Bottom  IFind^  which  is  prefen tly  difcovered 
88  by  Porpices  and  other  Sea  Fifh,  which  delight 
6e  in  fporting  and  playing  upon  the  Waves  of  the 
*c  Sea,  and  by  their  playing  give  the  Mariners 
the  firft  Notice  of  an  approaching  Storm. 

“  When  thefe  nitrous  fwarms  are  rifen  towards 
cc  the  Surface  of  the  Sea  in  a  dark  Night,  they 
caufe  fuch  a  fhining  light  upon  the  Waves5  as 
66  if  the  Sea  was  on  fire.  And  being  delivered 
88  from  the  brackifh  Water  and  received  into  the 
cc  open  Air,  thofe  fiery  and  fhining  Meteors 
u  which  fix  upon  the  Mails  and  Sides  of  the  Ships, 
88  and  are  only  nitrous  particles  condenfed  by  the 
88  circumambient  Cold,  and  like  that  which  the 
*8  Chymifts  call  Phofphorus  or  artificial  Glow- 
88  worm,  fhine  and  caft  a  Light  but  have  no 
u  Heat :  This  gives  the  Mariners  the  fecond  No- 
56  tice  that  the  Stprm  is  rifing,  for  upon  the  firft 
88  breaking  out  of  the  Wind  the  Sea  begins  to 
*8  be  rough,  and  the  Waves  fwell  and  rife,  wheq 
P  at  the  fame  Time  the  Air  is  calm  and  clear. 

This  boilingFermentation  of  the  Sea  caufes  the 
f  Vapours  to  rife,  which  by  the  Iptsnfenefs  of  the 

v  circunu 
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€C  circumambient  Cold  are  condenfed  into  thick 
44  Clouds,  and  fall  down’  in  Storms  of  Wind  and 
44  Rain,  firfl  upon  the  Sea  from  whence  they 
44  rofe,  and  then  the  attractive  Power  of  the 
44  Mountain-cold  by  a  fecret  Magnetifm  between 

44  Vapour  and  Cold,  attrads  the  waterifh  Va- 
44  pours  intermixt  with  nitrous  Particles  to  the 

44  high  Tops  of  Mountains  and  Hills,  where  they 
44  hang  hovering  in  thick  Foggs?  and  waterifh 
«4  Mills,  untill  the  Atmofpherical  Heat  rarifies 
<c  the  nitrous  Part  of  the  Fog,  ( which  is  always 
44  uppermofl  and  appear  white  and  tranflucent) 
44  into  brifk  Gales  of  Wind,  and  the  Intenfenefi 
46  of  Atmofpherical  Cold  having  attracted  the  Va- 
44  pours  into  the  colder  Regions  of  the  Air,  where 
<c  being  condenfed  into  Clouds,  the  Wind  breaks 
€c  diffipates  and  drives  them  before  it,  till  they 
44  fall  down  in  Rain,  and  water  the  Surface  of 
44  the  Earth*  And  this  feems  to  be  the  Reafoil 
44  why  in  Egypt  and  thofe  level  Countries  where 
44  they  have  no  Mountains,  they  have  little  Wind 
44  and  lefs  Rain.®9 
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XVIII. 


CLOUDS  In  Summer  or  Harveji ,  when  the  Wind 


has  been  South  two  or  three  Days9 
and  it  grows  very  hot ,  and  you  fee 
Clouds  rife  with  great  white  Tops 


like  Towers  5  as  if  one  were  upon  the 
Top  of  another ,  and  join'd  together 
with  black  on  the  nether  Side9  there 
will  be  Thunder  and  Rain  fud- 
denly. 

9 

E  may  very  eafily  account  for  this  Obfer- 


V  V  vation,  becaufe  in  Fad:  the  Signs  here 
mentioned  are  no  other  than  Natures  apparatus* 
for  a  Storm  of  Thunder  and  lightning  which 
will  be  perfedy  underftood,  by  attending  a  little 
to  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Meteors.  Lightening  is  a 
great  flame,  very  bright,  extending  every  way  to 
a  great  diflance,  fuddenly  darting  upwards  there 
ending,  fo  that  it  is  only  momentaneous.  The 
Matter  which  produces  the  Fire,  is  the  Oyl  of 
plants,  attenuated  by  the  heat  of  the  Day,  and 
raifed  on  high.  Then  whatever  has  exhaled  from 
the  Earth,  that  is  fulphurious  or  Oily,  which  is 
difperfed  up  and  down  in  the  Atmofphere  and  is 
not  continuous,  is  fet  on  Fire  by  Turns,  and  the 


Flarn^ 
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Flame  dilates  itfelf  as  far  as  the  Tradt  of  that  Ex¬ 
halation  reaches.  Some  other  Subftance  pendant 
and  floating  in  the  Air  meets  with  this  alfo,  with 
which  it  excites  an  effervefcence,  takes  Fire  and 
flafhes  along  with  it.  Thunder  is  another  bright 
Flame,  rifing  on  a  Sudden,  moving  with  great 
Violence,  and  with  a  very  rapid  Velocity  through 
the  Air,  according  to  any  Determination  upwards 
from  the  Earth  Horizontally,  obliquely,  down¬ 
wards  in  a  right  Line,  or  in  feveral  right  Lines 
as  it  were  in  ferpentine  Tra&s  joined  at  various 
Angles,  and  commonly  ending  with  a  loud  Noife 
or  Ratling. 

It  is  obferved  that  it  Thunders  moft  when  the 
Wind  blows  from  the  South,  and  lead  when  it 
blows  from  the  Eaft.  The  great  Principle^  of 
Thunder  is  Sulphur,  as  is  evident  from  the  Smell 
it  leaves  behind  it,  but  in  order  to  occaflon  fuch 
an  Exploflon,  there  mu  ft  be  other  Ingredients 
mixed  therewith,  efpecially  Nitre,  of  which  the 
Air  is  always  full,  befides  other  Things,  of  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  give  any  Account.  The  Trafts 
of  this  Sort  of  Matter  fly  about  in  the  Air,  and  are 
as  it  were  Lines  of  Gunpowder,  and  as  in  the  firing 
of  that  Powder,  the  Fire  begins  at  one  End,  and 
purfuing  its  Aliment  proceeds  to  the  other  Ex¬ 
tremity,  and  fo  the  whole  Mafs  of  Powder  is  fired; 
we  may  from  thence  account  for  the  Phenomenon 

of 
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of  Thunder.  For  in  like  Manner  thofe  in¬ 
flamed  Tradts  which  are  fufpended  in  the  Air, 
flafh  from  a  Flame  that  runs  from  one  Extream 
to  the  other  wherever  the  Vain  of  Nourifhment 
leads  it.  Hence  thofe  Rays  of  Thunder,  which 
feems  to  be  brandifhed  through  the  Air,  and  fome- 
times  to  be  fplit  in  two  or  more  Tradts,  and  fome- 
times  to  return  back,  at  other  Times,  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  in  Lines  that  are  joined  by  various  Angles, 
and  this  only  becaufe  the  Flame  meets  with  Tradts 
lying  in  various  Situations  that  cohere  one  with 
another.  Therefore  Thunder  feems  now  to  run 
horizontally,  now  from  above  downwards,  now 
upwards  from  the  Earth,  for  if  the  Matter  of 
Thunder  prefixing  out  of  the  Earth  is  enflamed 
near  the  Ground,  the  Flame  darting  upwards,  the 
Thunder  will  feem  to  be  projected  out  of  the 
Earth.  If  the  fame  Tradt  be  fet  on  Fire  at  its 
upper  end,  the  Flame  will  move  downwards,  and 
the  Thunder  will  feem  to  defcend  out  of  the 
Sky. 

Hence  we  eafily  underftand  how  it  comes  to 
thunder  oftener  in  one  Place  than  another,  but 
moil  frequently  in  thofe  where  the  Soil  produces 
odoriferous  Herbs,  and  abounds  with  Sulphur, 
and  where  the  People  are  much  expofed  to  the 
extream  Heat  of  the  Sun.  Thunder  is  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  in  Places  where  there  are  few  odoriferious 

Herbs, 
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Herbs,  very  little  Sulphur,  or  where  the  Cli¬ 
mate  is  watery  and  moift.  For  Inftance  it  thun¬ 
ders  very  much  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  very  rarely 
in  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  Countries.  If  it  be 
demanded  how  it  comes  to  thunder  in  the  midft 
of  the  Ocean  ?  The  Anfwer  is  eafy,  becaufe  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Ocean  vaft  Tradts  of  fulphure- 
ous  Matter,  are  caft  up  through  the  Waters  ;  as 
it  happens  to  fpring  Waters  in  feveral  Places,  due 
Streams  of  which  will  take  Fire  from  a  lighted  Can¬ 
dle.  For  fulphureous  Exhalations  burfting  out  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Waters,  the  fulmineous  Matter  in 
the  Air,  is  fet  on  Fire  when  it  meets  with  Exha¬ 
lations  or  Vapours,  with  which  it  can  exhite  a 
vehement  Effervefcence.  It  is  very  clear  from 
this  Account,  that  the  Clouds  mentioned  at  the 
Top  of  the  twenty  eighth  Page  are  Thunder 
Clouds,  or  Clouds  big  with  the  Materials  of  Thun¬ 
der. 


XIX. 

If  two  fuch  Clouds  arife ,  one  on  either  Hand ,  it  is 
Time  to  make  hafte  to  fhelter. 

AS  this  Obfervation  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with 
the  former,  we  fhall  continue  our  Remarks. 
The  Reafon  why  it  feklom  thunders  in  Winter  is, 
becaufe  the  exteriour  Parts  of  the  Earth  are  fo  con- 

tradted 
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tra&ed  by  the  cold  Snow  and  Ice,  that  Sulphur 
cannot  perfpire  in  any  great  Quantities,  but  as 
foon  as  the  Earth  begins  to  be  opened  by  the  Sun 
in  the  Spring,  fomething  expires  in  the  Month  of 
April  which  takes  Fire.  But  by  the  greater  Heat 
of  the  Sun  penetrating  deeper  into  the  Earth,  the 
Cortex  is  more  opened  in  May,  and  now  there 
is  a  more  copious  Expiration  of  the  fulminating 
Matter,  and  whatever  was  collected  and  flaut  up 
in  Winter,  is  now  releafed  and  fnatched  up  in  the 
Air,  and  thence  proceeds  the  moll  frequent  Thun¬ 
ders  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  chiefly  when  a  very 
hot  Day  or  two  has  gone  before.  A  lefs  Quantity  of 
the  fame9  Matter  remains  in  the  upper  Cortex  of 
the  Earth  for  the  Month  of  June%  but  in  the 
mean  Time  a  Stock  arifesout  of  the  deeper  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  which  is  attenuated  and  prepared, 
fo  that  by  the  very  fervent  Heat  of  July  it  is  ele¬ 
vated,  as  it  were  in  heaps,  and  fet  on  Fire.  Hence 
Thunder  is  as  frequent  in  July  as  in  May.  And 
the  Heat  decreafmg  in  the  fucceeding  Months, 
the  Exhalation  of  the  fulminating  Matter  out  of 
the  Earth  is  more  fparing,  and  thence  alfo  the 
Thunder  is  lefs  frequent  till  in  Oblober,  and  the 
other  winter  Months  the  Earth  is  bound  up  with 
us,  and  hardly  expires  any  more.  Hence  we  fee 
why  it  very  feldom  Thunders  when  the  Notherly 
Winds  blow,  for  thefe  Winds  conftringe  the 

Earth 
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Earth  with  their  ColcJ,  and  fo  hinders  the  ful¬ 
minating  Matter  from  bur  fling  forth5  and  when 
they  are  burfl  forth  and  floating  in  the  Air,  they 
hinder  their  Effervency.  But  on  the  contrary 
when  the  Warm  and  moift  South  Wind  blows* 
which  opens  every  Thing,  the  Earth  likewife  is 
opened,  and  abundance  of  fulminating  Matter  is 
expired  and  afeendson  high,  which  is  there  eafily 
ennamed. 

As  the  Flame  runs  very  fwiftly  it  feems  to  carry 
along  with  it  Particles,  which  it  could  not  fo  eafily 
fet  on  Fire,  and  when  any  of  thefe  Particles  are 
drawn  together,  and  heated  to  ascertain  Degree* 
they  at  Ml  take  Fire  with  a  fudden  and  great 
Explofion,  and  thereby  produce  what  we  call  a 
thunder  Clap.  Now  though  this  be  only  a  Angle 
Sound,  yet  it  is  often  heard  in  the  Form  of  a  great’ 
murmuring  Noife  of  a  long  Continuance *  fom-e^ 
times  for  thirty  or  forty  Seconds,  becaufe  of  its  va¬ 
rious  Repercuflions  by  the  Clouds  and  ferreilrial 
Obflacles*  Hence  it  is,  that  in  Yales  which  are 
furrounded  by  Mountains  of  a  different  Height* 
there  is  a  terrible  and  long  continued  Bellowing 
of  Thunder  Claps.  Whereas  for  one  Explofiotv 
it  has  been  obferved  that  there  is  but  one  Clap, 
Yet  however  if  the  Flame  fet  Fire  to  two*  three 
or  more  felmineous  Tra&s*  each  of  them  at 

G  lalf 
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laft  will  end  in  a  Clap,  and  thus  feveral  Sounds 
may  be  heard  together  or  quickly  fucceeding  one 
another. 


XX. 

If  you  fee  a  Cloud  rife  againft  the  Wind  or  fide  Wind. , 
when  that  Cloud  comes  up  to  you ,  the  Wind  will 
Mow  the  fame  Way  that  the  Cloud  came.  And 
the  fame  Rule  holds  of  a  clear  Place ,  when  all 
the  Sky  is  equally  thick ,  except  one  clear  Edge, 

THIS  feems  to  arife  from  hence,  that  Wind 
being  nothing  more  than  Air  in  motion* 
the  Effedls  of  it  fir  ft  difcover  themfelves  above, 
and  actually  drive  fuch  Clouds  before  them.  This 
was  long  ago  obferved  by  Pliny.  When  Clouds 
fays  he  float  about  in  a  ferene  Sky,  from  whate¬ 
ver  Quarter  they  come,  you  may  expedt  Winds. 
If  they  are  collected  together  in  one  Place  they 
will  be  difperfed  by  the  Approach  of  the  Sun. 
If  thefe  Clouds  come  from  the  North  Eaft,  they 
denote  Winds,  if  from  the  South  great  Rains. 
But  let  them  come  from  what  Quarter  they  will, 
if  you  fee  them  driving  thus  about  Sun  fet,  they 
are  fure  Signs  of  an  approaching  Tempeft. 

If  the  Clouds  look  dulky,  or  of  a  tarnifh  filver 
Colour,  and  move  very  flowly,  it  is  a  Sign  of 

HaiJ. 
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Hail.  But  to  fpeak  more  plainly  thofe  very 
Clouds  are  laden  with  Hail,  which  if  there  be 
a  Mixture  of  Blue  in  the  Clouds  will  be  fmall, 
but  if  very  yellow  large.  Small  fcattering Clouds 
that  fly  very  high,  efpecially  from  the  South  Weft, 
denote  Whirlwinds.  The  fhooting  of  fallen  Stars 
through  them,  is  a  Sign  of  Thunder.  We  meet 
with  many  Obfervations  of  this  Sort  in  our  old 
Writers  on  Hufbandry,  and  we  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  Proverbs  relating  to  this  Subject  which 
are  worth  obferving,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  moft 
of  them  are  not  peculiar  to  our  Language  only* 
but  common  to  us  with  many  of  our  Neighbours 
It  is  the  Remark  of  Lord  Bacon ,  and  a  very  ju. 
dicious  Remark  too,  that  Proverbs  are  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  the  common  People,  that  is  to  lay, 
they  are  trite  Remarks  founded  in  Truth,  and 
fitted  for  Memory.  I  muft  confefs  that  there  are 
fame  of  them  that  feem  either  falfe  or  of  no  great 
Confequence,  but  then  I  am  apt  to  fufpeft  that 
by  various  Accidents  we  have  loft  their  true  Mean¬ 
ing,  or  elfe  that  in  length  of  Time,  they  have 
been  altered  and  corrupted,  till  they  have  little  or 
no  meaning  at  all. 

I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  in  Regard  to  the 
Rule  before  us,  that  Captain  Bampier  tells  us  in 
the  Eaft  Indies ,  they  have  always  Notice  of  a  Tuf- 
foon  by  the  Skies  being  firft  clear  and  calm,  and 

G  2  then 
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then  a  final  1  white  Cloud  hanging  precifely  in  the 
Point  from  whence  the  Storm  comes,  where  he 
obferves  that  it  remains  fometimes  twelve  Hours 
or  more,  and  adds,  that  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
move,  the  Wind  prefently  follows  it.  When  Sir 
John  Bury  who  dyed  an  Englijh  Admiral,  had  the 
Command  of  a  fmall  Frigate  in  the  Weft  Indies , 
he  elcaped  a  Hurricane  in  the  Leward  Hands,  by 
taking  the  Advice  of  a  poor  Negroe,  who  (hewed 
him  a  fmall  white  Cloud  at  a  Diftance,  and  af~ 
fured  him  that  when  it  came  to  the  Zenith ,  the 
Hurricane  would  infallibly  begin  as  indeed  it 
did. 
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Sudden  Rains  never  laft  long:  But  when  the  Air 
grows  thick  by  Degrees,  and  the  Sun ,  Moon  and 
Stars  Jhine  dimmer  and  dimmer ,  then  it  is  like  to 
rain  fix  Hours  ufually. 

RAIN  is  properly  fpeaking  a  Multitude  of 
fmall  watry  Drops,  falling  from  the  upper 
Air  at  different  Seafons.  When  the  upper  Regions 
become  cold  of  a  Hidden,  the  watry  Clouds  are 
pondenfed  and  fall  in  hafty  Showers.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  that  mountainous  Countries  have  moll  Rain, 

and 
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and  the  Reaibn  teems  to  be  the  Winds  driving  the 
Clouds  againft  the  Rocks  and  Hills,  and  thereby 
comprefling  them  in  fucli  a  Manner,  that  they  are 
immediately  difiblved,  and  fall  as  it  were  at  once. 
This  is  the  Reaibn  that  in  Lancajhire ,  there  falls 
twice  as  much  Rain  as  in  Ejfex ,  and  it  is  probably 
from  the  fame  Caufe,  that  in  the  Ocean  overagainft 
the  mountainous  Coaft  of  Guinea ,  fhowers  forne- 
times  fall  as  it  were  by  pailfulls. 

This  Obfervation  of  our  Shepherd  is  very  jute 
and  reafonable,  and  I  dare  fay  will  hardly  ever 
fail  fuch  as  obferve  it.  The  Dimnefs  of  the  Stars 
and  other  heavenly  Bodies,  is  one  of  the  fureft  Signs 
of  very  rainy  Weather.  It  is  likewife  to  be  of> 
ferved  that  when  the  Stars  look  bigger  than  ufual, 
and  are  pale  and  dull  and  without  Rays,  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  indicates  that  the  Clouds  are  condenteng 
into  Rain  which  will  very  foon  fall,  and  it  has 
been  obferved  that  when  the  Air  grows  thick  by 
Degrees,  and  the  Light  of  the  Sun  leftens  fo  as 
not  to  be  difcerned  at  all,  and  again  when  the 
Moon  or  Stars  have  the  fame  Appearances,  a  con¬ 
tinued  Rain  for  at  leaft  fix  Hours  is  fure  to  fol¬ 
low. 

To  be  the  better  informed  in  fuch  Cates,  it  is 
belt  to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Variety  of  Signs, "for  it 
is  not  only  the  Clouds  and  Sky,  or  the  Sun,  Moon 
and  Stars,  that  give  us  previous  Notice  of  rainy 

Weather, 
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Weather,  but  almoft  every  Thing  in  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  Vegetables  particularly.  As  for  Inftance, 
the  Pimpernel  which  is  a  very  common  Flower, 
fhuts  itfelf  up  extreamly  Clofe  againft  rainy  Wea¬ 
ther.  In  like  Manner  the  Trefoil  fwells  in  the 
Stalk  againft  Rain,  fo  that  it  ftands  up  very  ft  iff, 
but  the  Leaves  droop  and  hang  down.  Even 
the  mod  folid  Bodies  are  affected  by  this  Change 
of  the  Atmofphere,  for  Stones  feem  to  fweat,  and 
Wood  fwells,  the  Air  driving  the  moift  Particles 
with  which  it  is  filled  into  the  Pores  of  dry  Wood 
efpecially ;  make  it  fwell  prodigioufty,  and  this  is 
the  Reafon  the  Doors  and  Windows  are  hard  to 
fhut  in  rainy  Weather. 

This  is  fo  true,  that  there  has  been  a  Method 
found  of  dividing  Mill-ftones  by  the  mere  Force 
of  the  Air,  which  is  done  in  this  Manner.  They 
divide  a  Block  of  this  Kind  of  Stone  as  big  as  a 
large  rolling  Stone,  into  as  many  Parts  as  they  de- 
fign  to  make  Mill-Stones,  and  in  the  Circles  where 
this  Block  is  to  be  divided,  they  pierce  feveral 
Holes,  which  they  fill  with  Sallow  Wood  dry’d 
in  an  Oven,  and  expofe  the  Stone  to  the  Air, 

in  moift  Weather ;  when  the  Wood  fwells  to  fuch 

\ 

a  Degree  as  to  fplit  the  Stone  as  effectually,  as  if 
it  was  done  by  iron  Wedges  driven  by  Sledge- 
Hammers.  This  curious  and  extraordinary  Me¬ 
thod 
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thod  of  dividing  Mill-Stones,  is  related  by  the 
famous  Mr.  Ozanam  of  his  own  Knowledge. 
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If  it  begin  to  Rain  from  the  South ,  with  a  high  Wind 
for  two  or  three  Hours ,  and  the  Wind  falls ,  but 
the  Rain  continues ,  it  is  like  to  rain  twelve 
Hours  or  more,  and  does  ufually  rain  till  a 
ftrong  North  Wind  clears  the  Air.  Sb'hefe  long 
Rains  feldom  hold  above  twdve  Hours ,  or  happen 
above  once  a  Year. 

THIS  depends  intirely  upon  Observation,  and 
Experience  lhews  us  that  whenever  the 
Wind  falls,  Rain  follows.  It  has  been  likewife  ob- 
Served,  that  when  the  Wind  changes  often  there 
fall  heavy  Rains.  All  thefe  Alterations  in  the 
Atmofphere,  are  lefs  obferved  by  Men,  than  by 
Animals  for  two  Reafons.  The  firfl  is,  that  we 
live  much  within  Doors,  by  which  they  are  lefs 
obvious  to  us,  and  it  is  for  this  Reafon  that  the 
Hulbandmen,  Seamen,  Fifhermen,  but  above  all 
Shepherds,  who  are  more  in  the  open  Air  than 
other  Men,  are  better  acquainted  with,  and  more 
able  to  diftinguilh  and  judge  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Alteration  of  the  Weather,  than  thofe  who  live 
altogether  within  Doors,  or  go  out  but  feldom. 

An 
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Another  Reafon  is  our  having  fo  many  Things 
to  mind,  which  takes  off  our  Thoughts,  and  ren¬ 
ders  us  lefs  Attentive  to  the  Signals  which  would 
give  us  Notice  -of  fuch  Alterations.  It  is  for  this 
Reafon  that  we  ought  to  ferve  our  felves  of  that 
Sort  of  Inftin6t,  which  Nature  has  given  to  other 
Animals,  and  which  as  it  is  a  Gift  of  Nature, 
is  in  a  Manner  infallible. 

Thus  if  fmall  Birds  prune  themfelves  and  duck 
and  make  a  fliew  of  wafhing.  If  Crows  make  a 
great  Noife  in  the  Evening.  If  Geefe  gaggle  more 
than  ufual,  thefe  are  all  Signs  of  Rain,  becaufe 
thefe  Animals  love  wet  Weather,  and  rejoice  at 
the  Approach  of  it.  On  the  other  Hand  if  Oxen 
iye  on  their  right  Sides,  look  towards  the  South, 
and  lick  their  Hoofs*.  If  Cows  look  up  in  the  Air, 
and  fnuff  it,  if  Affes  bray  violently,  and  if  Cocks 
crow  at  unufual  Hours,  but  efpecially  when  a 
Hen  and  Chickens  croud  into  the  Houle,  thefe 
are  fure  figns  of  Rain. 

Infects  alfo  are  very  fenfible  of  fuch  changes  of 
Weather.  Frogs  croak  more  than  ordinary. 
Worms  creep  out  of  the  Ground,  Moles  throw 
up  more  Earth  than  ufual,  becaufe  fuch  Weather 
is  more  agreeable  to  them,  Hornets,  Wafps  and 
Gnats,  fling  more  frequently  againft  wet  Weather 
than  in  fair.  Spiders  are  refllefs  and  uneafy,  and 
frequently  drop  from  the  Wall,  the  humid  Air 

getting 
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getting  into  their  Webbs  and  making  thenii  heavy  i 
But  the  fureft  and  moft  certain  Sign  is  taken  from 
Bees,  which  are  more  incommoded  by  Rain  than 
almoft  any  other  Creatures*  and  therefore  as  foon 
as  the  Air  begins  to  grow  heavy*  and  the  Vapours 
to  condence,  they  will  not  fly  from  their  Hives, 
but  either  remain  in  them  all  Day,  or  elfe  fly  but 
to  a  fmall  Diftance, 
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If  it  begins  to  rain  an  Hour  or  two  before  Sun  rU 
fing ,  it  is  like  to  be  fair  before  Noon,  and  fa 
continue  that  Day,  but  if  the  Rain  begin  an  Hour 
or  two  after  Sun  rifing ,  it  is  like  to  rain  all  that 
Day,  except  the  Rainbow  be  feen  before  it  rains 9 

t  «• 

nr  his  is  a  fhort  clear  and  eafy  Obfervation, 
and  therefore  I  fhall  not  dwell  long  upon  itf 
but  rather  entertain  the  Reader  with  a  few  Obferva-* 
tions  on  the  Rain-Bow.  Whenever  it  appears 
Things  are  thus  circumftanced.  The  Spedtator  has 
the  Sun  behind  him,  and  Clouds  with  the  Bow  in 
them  before  him.  Sometimes  there  are  two  and 
even  three  Bows  feen,  but  this  is  very  rare. 
The  Colours  in  the  Bow  are  ranged  in  this  Order* 
Viz.  Violet,  Purple,  Blew,  Green,  Yellow,  Q- 

H  range* 
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range.  Red.  After  a  long  Drought  the  Bow  is 
a  certain  Sign  of  Rain,  if  after  much  Wet  fair 
Weather.  If  the  green  be  large  and  bright  it  is  a 
Sign  of  Rain,  but  if  the  Red  be  the  ftrongeft 
Colour,  then  it  denotes  wind  and  Rain  together. 
If  the  Bow  breaks  up  all  at  once  there  will  follow 
ferene  and  fettled  Weather.  If  the  Bow  be  feen 

i 

in  the  Morning  fmall  Rain  will  follow.  If  at 
Noon,  fettled  and  heavy  Rains,  if  at  Night  fair 
Weather.  The  Appearance  of  two  or  three  Rain- 
Bows  fhew  fair  Weather  for  the  Prefen t,  but  fet¬ 
tled  and  heavy  Rains  in  two  or  three  Days  time. 

Lunar  Rain-Bows  are  fometimes,  but  very  fel- 
dom  feen,  they  are  extreamly  beautiful,  but  much 
lefs  than  thofe  that  appear  in  the  Day  time,  and 
a  Yellow  or  rather  a  Straw-Colour  prevails  molt. 
As  they  happen  fo  feldom,  they  cannot  well  be 
reckoned  amongft  the  Signs  of  Weather.  But 
now  after  fpeaking  of  fo  many  different  Methods 
ofjudging  when  rainy  Weather  will  be  of  a  fhort 
or  long  Continuance :  Give  me  leave  to  defcribe 
two  or  three  Inftruments  eafily  made  which  will 
fhew  the  Alterations  of  the  Weather  certainly 
con  flan tly,  and  early  enough  for  moft  Ufes. 

There  were  fome  Years  ago  a  Sort  of  Toys  fold 
with  a  Man  and  a  Woman,  fo  fixt  before  the 
Door  of  a  Houfe,  that  at  the  Approach  of  wet 
Weather  the  Woman  entered  it,  and  when  the 

Weather 
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Weather  grew  fair  the  Man.  This  was  done  by 
the  help  of  a  Bit  of  Catt-Gutt,  which  fhrinks  in 
wet  Weather,  and  ftretches  again  when  it  is  fair. 
This  appears  better  by  a  Line  and  Plummet,  efpe- 
daily  if  the  Line  be  made  of  good  Whipcord,  that 
is  well  dryedj  for  then  if  it  be  hung  againft  a 
Wainfcot,  and  a  line  drawn  under  it  exa6Uy  where 
the  Plummet  reaches,  in  very  moderate  Weather  it 
will  be  found  to  rife  above  it  before  Rain,  and  to 
fink  below  when  the  Weather  is  like  to  become 
fair,  but  the  beft  Inftrument  of  all  is  a  good  pair 
of  Scales,  in  one  of  which  let  there  be  a  brafe 
Weight  of  a  Pound,  and  in  the  other  a  Pound 
of  Salt,  or  of  Salt  Petre  well  dryed,  a  Stand 
being  placed  under  the  Scale,  fo  as  to  hinder  its 
falling  two  low.  When  it  is  inclined  to  Rain  the 
Salt  will  fwell,  and  fink  the  Scale,  when  the 
Weather  is  growing  fair,  the  brafs  Weight  will 
regain  its  Afcendency. 
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SPRING  &  SUMMER.  If  the  laft  eighteen  Days 

of  February  and  ten 
Days  cf  March  be  for 
the  moft  Part  rainy, 
then  the  Spring  and 
Summer  Quarters  are 
like  to  he  fo  too :  and 
I  never  knew  a  great 
Drought  but  it  enter'd 
in  that  Seafon; 

IT  is  eafy  to  difcover  by  Obfervation,  whether 
this  Rule  be  well  or  ill  founded,  that  is  to  fay, 
whether  our  Shepherds  Obfervation  will  ferve  for 
other  Places  or  not,  and  where  it  will  ferve  ancj 
where  not.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark 
that  it  is  highly  probable,  or  rather  abfolutely  cer¬ 
tain,'  that  the  Weather  in  one  Seafon  of  the  Year 
determines  the  Weather  in  another.  For  Inflance, 
if  there  be  a  rainy  Winter,  then  the  Autumn  will 
be  dry,  if  a  dry  Spring  than  a  rainy  Winter.  Our 
Forefathers  had  abundance  of  odd  Sayings  upon 
this  Subjedl:,  and  fome  Proverbs  for  every  Month 
in  the  Year,  but  I  doubt  they  were  indifferently 

founded 
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founded,  however  there  can  be  no  harm  in  ob« 
ferving  them  in  order  to  difcover  whether  there 
be  any  Thing  in  them  or  not. 

Janiver  freeze  the  Pot  by  the  Fire 

•1 

If  the  Grafs  grow  in  Janiveer 
It  grows  the  worfe  for’t  all  the  Year. 

The  Welchman  had  rather  fee  his  Dam  on  the  Beir 
Than  to  fee  a  fair  Februeer , 

March  Wind  and  May  Sun 
Makes  Clothes  white  and  Maids  Dun. 

When  April  blows  his  Horn 
It’s  good  both  for  Hay  and  Corn. 

An  April  Flood 

Carrys  away  the  Frog  and  her  BroSd. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy 
Makes  a  full  Barn  and  a  Findy. 

A  May  Flood  never  did  good. 

A  fwarm  of  Bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  Hay. 

But  a  Swarm  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly,  &V. 
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WINTER  If  the  latter  end  of  O&ober  and  begin - 

ning  of  November  be  for  the  mofl 
Part  warm  and  rainy ,  then  January 
and  February  are  like  to  be  frofty 
and  cold,  except  after  a  very  dry 
Summer . 

IT  is  very  evident  fuppofing  this  Obfervation 
to  be  true,  as  I  am  pretty  confident  it  is,  that 
the  Reafon  of  it  is  to  be  fought  in  that  Ballance 
of  the  Weather^which  Providence  has  eftablifhed. 
There  is  not  only  a  Time  tofow>  and  a  Time  to 
reap,  but  there  is  a  Time  alfo  for  dry  and  a  Time 
for  wet  Weather,  and  if  rhefe  do  not  happen  at 
proper  Seafons,  they  will  certainly  happen  at  other 
Seafbns,  for  not  only  the  Wifdom  of  Philofophers 
hath  difcerned,  but  their  Experiments  and  Obfer- 
vations  hath  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  there  is  a 
certain  Rule  or  Proportion  obferved  between  wet 
Weather  and  dry  in  every  Country,  fo  that  it  is 
nearly  the  fame  in  every  annual  Revolution,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  wet  and  dry  weather  only,  but  hot  and 
cold,  open  and  froft,  that  are  thus  regulated, 
from  whence  we  fee,  that  when  the  Scripture  re- 
prefents  to  us  Gods  fettling  Things  by  Weight  and 

Meafure* 
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Meafure,  it  fpeaks  not  only  elegantly,  but  exactly. 
For  we  do  not  mean  by  Providence  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  fupernatural  Interpofition  of  almighty 
Power,  but  the  conftant  and  fettled  order  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Will  of  that  almighty  Being* 
which  we  commonly  call  Nature. 

There  is  nothing  eafier  than  for  Vulgar  Un¬ 
der  Handings  to  miftake  the  Meaning  of  Words* 
and  by  a  Superfcition  natural  to  weak  Minds,  con¬ 
vert  what  they  imperfectly  underhand  into  Noti* 
ons  that  perplex  and  confound  them.  Hence  it 
proceeds  that  in  common  Converfation  one  hears 
People  fpeak  of  Nature  as  of  a  Being,  or  a  Kind 
of  fubordinate  Deity,  whereas  in  Reality  the  true 
Meaning  of  Nature  is,  that  Order  or  Law  which 
God  has  eftablifhed  in  the  Univerfe,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature  is  no  more  than  the  Light 
we  acquire  by  Study  into  the  Connection  of  thofe 
Laws.  In  this  Senfe  Experience  is  a  Kind  of 
Revelation,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  a  Sort  of  Know- 
ledge  that  comes  to  us  from  without,  and  is  in¬ 
fallible  in  itfelf,  we  may  indeed  go  on  wrong  and 
deceive  ourfclves  in  the  Arguments  we  raife  from 
it,  but  the  Knowledge  grounded  upon  Expere- 
ments  never  varies* 

This  is  fufHcient  to  (hew  us  how  much  wifer 
a  Thing  it  is  to  trail  this  Sort  of  experimental 
Knowledge,  than  to  put  any  Faith  in  that  kind 

of 
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of  idle  Science  which  amufed  our  Forefathers,  and 
enabled  Almanac  Makers  to  delude  and  mifiead 
them*  It  is  true  we  ufe  the  Luminaries  as  well 
as  they,  but  then  we  ufe  them  in  a  rational  Man¬ 
ner,  and  do  not  pretend  to  impofe  this  or  that  Sign 
upon  other  People,  but  barely  fet  down  our  own 
Obfervations,  which  are  to  be  examined  and  vere- 
fied  by  the  Experience  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are 
fubmitted.  The  Aftrologer  on  the  other  Hand 
infills,  on  what  are  not  in  Nature ;  the  twelve 
Houfes  are  a  mere  Invention,  and  fo  are  all  the 
Properties  afcribed  to  the  celeftial  Signs,  and  to 
the  Planets ;  mere  Dreams  and  Fidtions  devifed  by 
the  cunning  to  cheat  and  impofe  upon  the  ignorant, 
and  which  had  been  long  ago  exploded  if  People 
had  brought  them  to  the  only  Teft  of  which  they 
are  capable,  I  mean  that  of  Experience  5  with 
which  they  never  did,  never  will,  and  indeed 
never  can  agree,  whereas  the  Rules  given  by  our 
Shepherd,  are  fuch  as  we  have  (hewn,  fuit  per- 
fedtly  well  with  the  Remarks  of  other  ftudious 
Perfons  in  all  Ages. 
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If  Odlober  and  November  he  Snow  and  Profit  then 
January  and  February  are  like  to  be  open  and 
mild. 


S  this  Obfervation  ftands  on  the  fame  Foun- 


jlJL  dation  with  the  laft,  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  it  particularly,  and  therefore  I  fliall  pro¬ 
ceed  with  my  former  Reflections.  The  only  Way 
to  be  acquainted  with  Nature,  is  to  ftudy  Nature. 
All  Sy items  of  humane  Invention  that  are  not 
built  upon  Experiments,  are  fooner  or  later  found 
to  be  falfe,  becaufe  to  fay  the  Truth,  they  are 
nothing  better  than  ingenious  Contrivances  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Wit  of  Man,  to  conceal  his  Ig¬ 
norance.  In  order  to  account  for  what  we  be¬ 
hold,  we  mud  firfb  of  all  take  Pains  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Fa6t,  and  not  fuffer  our  felves 
to  be  led  away  by  Opinion.  In  order  to  explain 
what  I  mean,  I  fhall  give  an  Inftance.  All  the 
World  knows  that  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  the 
learned  were  for  many  Ages  in  a  conftant  Error 
about  Corruption,  and  really  believed  that  the 
heat  of  the  Sun,  and  even  animal  Heat  produced 
Worms,  Maggots,  and  other  living  Creatures. 
Many  grave  Writers  carry 5d  the  Thing  farther, 
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and  told  us  of  Rats,  Mice  and  other  Creatures 
produced  out  of  the  Slime  of  the  River  Nile ,  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  Egypt9  which  might  very 
well  pafs  for  Truth  among  thofe  who  fancied  they 
law  every  Day  fomething  of  the  like  Nature :  I 
mean  in  the  Corruption  of  Flefh  and  other  Things, 
in  which  we  behold  Thoufands  of  living  Crea¬ 
tures, 

An  Italian  Philofopher  deftroyed  this  whole 
Doctrine  at  once,  by  a  fimple  and  eafy  Experi¬ 
ment.  He  expofed  a  Peice  of  raw  Flefh  in  a  glafs 
Veflel  well  covered  with  Gaufe  to  the  Air  and 
Sun,  and  found  that  it  putrefied  without  produc¬ 
ing  any  living  Creatures.  This  fhews  how  care¬ 
ful  we  ought  to  be  with  Refpedt  to  Fa6ts •,  for 
till  this  Experiment  was  made,  no  Body  doubted 
that  Vermin  were  bred  by,  as  well  as  in  putrefied 
Bodies,  whereas  we  are  now  fatisfied  that  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  can  no  more  produce  a  Worm  or  a 
Maggot,  than  Horfe  or  an  Elephant.  By  the 
fame  Examination  we  might  open  the  Way  to 
Knowledge,  by  driving  out  a  Multitude  of  other 
Errors.  But  the  Humour  of  taking  Things  for 
granted  without  enquiring  into  them,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  account  for  them  by  dint  of  Rea- 
foning  *,  amufes  us  with  a  falfe  fhew  of  Wifdom, 
and  encourages  us  to  perfift  obftinately  in  the 
main tai nance  of  weak  and  foolifh  Notions. 
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To  apply  this  to  the  Subjed  of  which  we  are 
treating.  It  is  certainly  a  carious  and  a  ufeful 
Thing  to  underftand  the  Nature  of  the  Weather, 
and  to  know  how  the  Changes  that  happen  in  it 
come  to  pafs.  The  Bufinefs  is  to  find  out  the  true 
Way  of  coming  at  this  kind  of  Knowledge,  and 
upon  the  Principles  that  I  have  advanced,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  only  certain  Way  of  coming  at 
it,  is  by  Obfervation.  This  is  a  flow  but  a  fure 
Method  of  arriving  at  Truth,  and  the  Sped  man 
here  given  us,  of  one  Man’s  Qbfervations,  is  e- 
nough  to  convince  us  that,  a  little  Diligence 
and  Application  would  foon  go  a  great  Way  to¬ 
wards  forming  a  Body  of  fuch  Qbfervations,  as 
might  enable  us  to  underftand  the  Weather  through¬ 
ly,  and  to  predid  its  Changes,  and  Alterations 
with  a  great  Degree  of  Certainty.  If  we  will  not 
take  this  Pains,  we  mu  ft  content  ourfelves  with 
what  hath  been  already  difcovered,  of  if  our 
Conditions  of  Life  exclude  us  from  the  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  fuch  Qbfervations,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  right  Thing  to  help  ourfelves  by  enquir¬ 
ing  into,  and  reafoning  upon  fuch  Qbfervations 
as  other  People  have  made,  and  to  facilitate  this 
as  far  as  pofiible,  I  have  taken  the  Pains  to  write 
this  Commentary  upon  our  Shepherds  Rules ; 
which  I  hope  will  render  them  more  ufeful. 
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or  at  lead  fecure  them  that  Regard  which  they 
deferve. 

There  remains  therefore  nothing  more  for  me 
to  do  in  order  to  recommend  thefe  Obfervati- 
ons,  but  to  fay  fomewhat  with  Refpe6l  to  the 
Utility  of  the  Alterations  of  the  Weather  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  in  particular ;  in  order  to  fatisfie  the 
Reader,  that  there  is  nothing  of  Chance  or  Acci¬ 
dent  in  fuch  Alterations,  but  that  they  are  go¬ 
verned  in  every  Refpedt  by  the  fame  unerring 
Wifdom,  that  at  firft  framed  and  conftantly  pre¬ 
fer  ves  the  Univerfe.  All  Weathers  are  at  fome- 
times  feafonable,  which  (hews  that  they  are  good 
in  themfelves,  and  only  accidentally  evil.  We 
ought  not  to  meafure  Things  of  a  general  Nature, 
by  particular  Rules.  If  by  the  Direction  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  the  Succeflion  of  Seafons  be  fuch,  as  that 
they  turn  to  the  good  of  Mankind  in  the  whole  s> 
it  is  no  Objection  to,  or  Diminution  of  Providence 
that  this  Succefiion  of  Seafons  ftiould  at  different 
Times  be  injurious  to  certain  Countries,  becaufe 
this  may  likewife  be  accounted  for. 

As  to  Particulars  we  will  begin  with  the  Air, 
which  is  compofed  of  Exhalations  of  all  earthly 
Bodies,  as  well  folid  as  fluid,  as  alfo  of  Fire, 
whether  of  the  Sun  or  the  Stars,  or  of  earthly  Bodies 
burnt,  or  of  Fire  breaking  out  from  the  Entrails 
t)f  the  Earth,  and  afcending,  and  tho’  it  be  thus 
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compounded,  and  hath  fwimming  in  it  Multitudes 
of  other  Things,  yet  we  find  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  wholefom,  is  the  Spring  of  Motion,  and 
of  Life  to  Men,  and  all  other  Animals;  fo  that 
tho*  we  cannot  account  for,  and  perhaps  have  not  a 
Power  of  comprehending  how  fuch  a  mixed  Bo¬ 
dy  can  be  remedied  falutary  :  yet  fince  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  fo  it  is,  we  have  no  Right  to  complain 
either  of  the  evil  Confequences  that  fometime  at¬ 
tend  the  Exhalations  with  which  it  is  filled,  or 
the  Accidents  that  flow  from  the  frequent  Alte¬ 
rations  that  happen  therein,  becaufe  thefe  have 
a  vifible  Tendancy  to  the  general  good,  and  are 
apparently  neceflary  to  the  Prefervation  of  the 
Univerfe,  fo  that  before  we  can  have  any  Title 
to  find  fault,  we  mull  firft  lliew  that  we  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  underftanding  them  in  their  full  Extent, 
and  as  this  is  impoflible,  it  follows  that  muft  be 
unreafonable. 

But  this  appears  Hill  the  more  clearly,  when 
a  is  confidered,  that  all  fuch  Alterations  may  be 
fhewn  even  from  the  Light  of  Reafon  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  ufeful,  notwithftanding  they  fometimes 
appear  troublefome  and  noxious.  For  Inflance, 
fuch  quick  Streams  of  Air  in  Motion  as  we  call 
Winds5  though  they  fometimes  fwell  into  Storms 
and  Tempefts,  yet  are  they  of  great  Benefit  to 
Mankind,  by  purging  the  Air  and  many  other 
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Conveniences.  It  is  a  Proverb  at  Vienna ,  that  if 
Auftria  be  not  windy  it  is  fickly ,  and  this  faying 
is  no  lefs  true  in  other  Countries,  for  by  confulting 
the  Hiftory  of  the  laft  great  Plague,  that  raged 
herein  1 666,  it  will  be  found  that  there  was  in 
a  Manner  a  dead  Calm  during  the  Time  of  the 
Sicknefs,  and  it  is  known  in  Egypt  where  they 
have  Plagues  annually,  that  the  Change  of  the 
Wind  delivers  them  from  that  Evil.  Add  to 
this  the  great  Ufe  of  Winds  in  Navigation,  and 
refled  on  the  Benefits  that  accrue  therefrom,  and 
we  fhall  fee  no  Caufe  whatever  to  doubt  that  this 
Motion  of  the  Air  is  a  very  wife  Contrivance. 

The  Condenfation  of  Vapours  which  is  the  Caufe 
of  Rain,  is  another  great  Benefit  to  the  World, 
in  as  much  as  this  is  very  probably  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Source  of  Fountains,  Rivers,  Lakes  and 
other  Magazines  of  frefh  Water,  without  which 
the  Earth  would  be  uninhabitable,  and  to  which 
in  a  very  great  Meafure  its  Fertility  is  owing. 
We  ought  likewife  to  remember  that  tho*  this  be 
in  itfelf  fo  clear,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  certain, 
yet  there  are  Countries  in  the  World  where  it 
very  feldom  rains,  as  in  Egypt ,  and  others  where 
it  hardly  ever  rains,  as  in  Peru  fo  that  we  fee 
there  is  no  raifing  general  Dodrines  upon  this 
Subjed,  which  ought  to  make  us  the  more  tender 
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in  difputing  the  Will  of  Providence,  or  repining 
when  it  happens  to  croft  our  own. 

The  Ufes  of  Snow  are  as  great  tho*  left  appa¬ 
rent,  of  which  I  fhall  mention  but  three.  The 
firft  is  its  preferving  Herbs  and  Graft  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  againft  the  Severity  of  Froft  5  fecondly,  its 
fupplying  Water  to  Brooks  and  Rivers ;  and  laftly, 
its  furniflfing  the  Earth  with  vail  Quantities  of 
Nitre,  and  thereby  conducing  greatly  to  its  Fer¬ 
tility,  and  perhaps  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  Froft,  hard  Winters  being  often  fucceeded  by 
luxuriant  Summers,  and  thus  we  find  that  what 
in  Appearance  caufes  Scarcity,  may  in  Reality 
produce  plenty. 

LaftJy^  even  Thunder  however  terrible  in  its 
Appearance,  and  fometimes  fatal  in  its  Effecfts,  is 
neverthelefs  very  ufeful  and  Beneficial  upon  the 
Whole,  for  this  likewife  purifies  the  Air  from 
fulphureous  and  oily  Exhalations,  and  the  Rains 
that  fall  with  it  fertilize  the  Earth  exceedingly. 
It  alfo  moderates  the  Heat  as  Experience  teaches 
us,  for  as  it  is  always  gloomy  and  lultry  before 
Thunder,  fo  it  is  afterwards  generally  cool  and 
pleafant,  Thefe  Remarks  tho*  very  fhort,  may 
give  the  Reader  an  Opportunity  of  extending  his 
Obfervations  throughout  all  the  Variations  of  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  enable  him  to  difeern  how  ufeful  and 
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2nflru(tive  a  thing  the  Study  of  its  Alterations 
may  be,  and  how  probable  it  is,  that  by  proper 
Care  and  Attention  we  may  arive  at  a  much  more 
ufeful,  as  well  as  a  much  more  certain  Knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  Weather,  than  hitherto  has  been 
attained. 

I  (hall  conclude  by  recommending  to  the  Rea¬ 
ders  perufal  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  Let¬ 
ter,  tho*  written  in  a  plain  familiar  Stile,  which 
will  ferve  to  exercife  his  Thoughts  by  affording 
him  an  Opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  account 
upon  the  Principles  before  laid  down,  for  the  fur- 
prifing  Varieties  in  that  Climate,  which  has  been 

hitherto  reputed  the  mod  irregular,  and  the  mod 
unwholefome  in  the  World. 


SIR, 


To  Mr.  W. 


I  Have  been  very  Ill  fince  my  return  home  with 
the  Gout,  fo  that  I  have  not  been  capable  of 
anfwering  your  Expectation,  but  being  a  little 
better  recovered  3  I  (hall  make  as  good  a  Return 
to  your  Enquiry  of  the  Harmatans  on  the  Coaft  of 
Guinea ,  as  my  Circumflances  will  permit.  Their 
ufual  Time  of  blowing,  is  between  the  latter  part 
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of  December >  and  the  beginning  of  February ,  be¬ 
fore  and  beyond  which  Seafons  they  never  exceed* 
They  are  of  fo  very  cold  fharp  and  piercing  a  Na¬ 
ture,  that  the  Seams  of  the  Floors  of  our  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  the  Sides  and  Decks  of  our  Ships  (as 
far  as  they  are  above  Water)  will  open  fo  wide* 
as  that  with  Facility,  you  may  put  a  caulking  Iron 
a  confiderable  Way  into  them,  in  which  Condi¬ 
tion  they  continue  fo  long  as  the  Harmatan  blows, 
which  is  fometimes  two  or  three,  and  very  rarely 
five  Days,  which  is  the  very  utmoir  I  everobferv- 
ed  or  heard  of,  and  when  they  are  gone  they 
clofe  again,  and  are  as  tight  as  if  it  never  had 
been.  The  Natives  themfelves  and  all  Perfons 
that  inhabit  thofe  Parts  (during  that  fhort  Seafon) 
to  prevent  their  pernicious  Effedls,  are  obliged  to 
confine  themfelves  within  Doors,  where  they  en¬ 
deavour  their  own  Security,  by  rendring  their 
Habitations  as  clofe  and  impenetrable  as  pofilble; 
Neither  will  they  once  ftir  abroad  unlefs  induced 
thereto  by  a  more  than  ordinary  occafion.  It  is 
as  deftrudtive  to  the  Cattle  alfo,  whole  fafe-guard 
confifts  in  their  Proprietors  care,  who  again  ft  this 
Seafon  ought  to  provide  fame  fuch  like  Place  for 
them,  otherwife  they  muft  expedl  but  a  pitiful 
Account  when  the  Seafon  is  over,  for  it  moil  cer¬ 
tainly  deftroys  them,  and  that  in  a  very  fhort 
Time. 
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This  I  accidentally,,  experienced  by  expofing  a 
couple  of  Goats  to  the  Afperity  thereof,  which  in 
four  Hours  Space  or  thereabouts  were  deprived  of 
Life.  Nay,  we  ourfelves  funlefs  affifted  by  the 
like  Convenicency  and  the  Benefit  of  fome  fweet 
Oyls  to  correct  the  Air)  cannot  fetch  our  Breath 
fo  freely  as  at  other  Times,  but  are  almoft  fuffo- 
cated  with  too  frequent  and  acid  Refpirations. 
They  generally  blow  between  the  Eaft  and  Eaft 
North  Eaft,  to  the  Northward  of  which  they  never 
exceed  being  the  moft  fettled  and  fceady,  but 
frelh  Gales  ever  obferved;  coming  withoutThunder, 
Lightening,  or  Rain,  but  dole  gloomy  Weather, 
the  Sun  not  fhining  all  the  Time.  And  when 
they  expire  the  Trade  Wind  (which  conftantly 
blows  on  that  Coaft  at  Weft  South  Weft  and  fouth 
Weft)  returns  with  the  accuftomary  feafonablenefs 
of  Weather. 

The  Coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape 
Formofa ,  lie  Eaft  and  Eaft  by  North,  and  near 
thole  Points  the  Land  Breezes  blow  on  that  Coaft, 
which  commonly  begin  about  feven  in  the  Even¬ 
ing,  and  continue  all  Night  till  near  that  Time 
the  next  Morning,  during*  which  Interval,  we 
are  troubled  with  ftinking  Foggs  and  Mifts  off 
Shore,  which  by  the  Return  of  the  Sea  Breezes  upon 
the  oppofite  Points  are  all  driven  away,  and  we 

have 
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have  the  Benefit  of  them  in  a  curious  frefh  Gale 
till  about  five  in  the  Afternoon. 

And  here  let  me  note  it  for  a  general  Obferva- 
tion,  that  in  thefe  and  all  other  Places  within 
the  Tropics  (as  far  as  ever  I  took  Notice)  the 
Wind  is  drawn  by  the  Land,  for  if  an  IQand  or 
Head-land  were  inclining  \o  a  circular  Form,  the 
Sea  and  Land  Breezes  fall  in  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  that  Part  where  you  are.  So  that  if  you 
are  on  the  South  Side  the  Sea  Breeze  fhall  be  at 
South,  and  the  Land  Breeze  (when  it  comes  in 
its  Seafon)  at  North. 

In  getting  on  the  Coaft,  we  endeavour  to  fall 
in  with  Cape  Mount  or  Cape  Mtfrada^  which  is  a- 
bout  eighteen  Leagues  to  the  Eafi:  South  Eaftward 
thereof,  and  after  that  we  double  Cape  Palmas 
( whence  as  aforefaid  the  Land  Trends  away  Eaffc 
by  North,)  the  Current  near  the  Shore  fets  upon 
that  Point  down  into  the  Bite.  But  in  getting 
off  we  attempt  as  much  as  poffibie  to  lay  hold 
of  St.  ’Thomas ,  and  thence  to  run  to  the  Southward 
of  the  Line  perhaps  three  or  four  Degrees,  for  the 
further  to  the  fouth  we  go,  the  Stronger  we  find 
the  Gales,  and  more  beneficial  for  getting  off  the 
African  Coafi,  but  thofe  who  keep  to  the  North¬ 
ward  thereof  generally  meet  with  more  Calms, 
and  confequently  longer  Voyages  enfue.  In  or 
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about  thofe  Latitudes  we  continue,  till  we  are  got 
between  twenty  five  and  thirty  Degrees  to  the 
We  ft  ward  of  Cape  Lopez  de  Gonfalvo ,  and  then 
we  crofs  again  to  go  either  for  England  or  the 
Wefi  Indies .  But  by  the  Vftay  let  me  obferve  to 
you,  that  when  once  we  are  to  the  Weftward  of 
the  Cape ,  and  in  South  Latitude,  the  Current 
fctts  Notherly,  and  the  Wind  to  twenty  Degrees 
of  Latitude  is  at  Eaft  South  Eaft,  as  fto  the  like 
Number  of  Degrees,)  on  the  North  Side  of  the 
Line  it  blows  at  Eaft  North  Eaft,  neither  did  I 
ever  obferve  any  Mutation  of  the  Currents  unlefs 
in  the  lormdo-Sz afon,  when  during  their  blowing 
they  commonly  fet  to  Windward,  though  per-, 
haps  the  Moon  upon  full  and  change,  may  have 
the  like  Influence  there  as  in  other  Places,  but  I 
never  took  any  particular  Notice  thereof. 

The  faid  Lornadoes  ufually  come  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  and  feldom  relinquifh  the  Gold 
Coaft  till  July  Commences,  and -with  frequent 
Vifits  make  us  fenfiblV  of  their  Qualities.  We 
have  fometimes  three  cr  four  in  a  Day,  but  then 
their  Continuance  is  but  fhort,  perhaps  not  above 
two  Hours,  and  the  Strength  or  Fury  of  it  may 
be  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  Hour,  but  accom¬ 
panied  with  prodigious  Thunder,  Lightening  and 
Rain,  and  the  Violence  of  the  Wind  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary 
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dinary,  as  that  it  has  fometimes  rolled  up  the  Lead 
where  with  the  Houfes  are  covered,  as  clofe  and 
compadlly  as  it  poflibly  could  be  done  by  the  Art 
of  Man.  The  Name  implies  a  Variety  of  Winds, 
but  the  Strength  of  them  is  generally  at  South 
Eafb,  and  by  Ships  that  are  bound  off  the  Coaft 
they  are  made  ufe  of  to  get  to  windward. 

I  ffiall  conclude  with  that  moft  worthy  Ob~ 
fervation  of  the  Seafon  wherein  the  Rains  begin, 
which  on  the  Gold  Coaft  is  about  the  10th  of 
Aprils  and  this  may  be  generally  remarked  from 
thirteen  Degrees  North  to  fifteen  South  Latitude, 
that  they  follow  the  Sun  within  five  or  fix  De¬ 
grees,  and  fo  proceed  with  him  till  he  has  touched 
the  Tropic,  and  returns  to  the  like  Station  again. 
This  I  fhall  illuftrate  by  the  following  Example, 
viz.  Cape  Corfo  Caftle  lies  in  40  55'  North. 
About  the  tenth  ok  April  the  Sun  has  near  1 2°  North 
Declination.  At  that  Time  the  Rains  begin  and 
continue  with  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Place,  untill 
he  has  performed  his^Tiburfe  to  the  greateft  Ob¬ 
liquity  from  off  the  Equator,  and  returned  to  the 
like  Pofition  South.  The  fame  I  fuppofe  may 
be  obferved  and  underftood  of  other  Places  within 
the  Tropics. 

The  Variation  (of  which  in  the  Year  1680 
J  made  frequent  Obfervations)  was  20  14'  Wefterly 

and 
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and  it  generally  flows  at  the  aforefaid  Place,  South* 
•South  Eaft,  and  North,  North  Weft,  upon  the 
Full  and  Change,  the  Water  rifing  upon  fpring 
Tides  about  fix  or  feven  Feet  up  and  down. 

I  remain  Sir , 

Tour  humble  Servant , 


J.  G. 

Thdfi  coldWinds  called Harmatans,  are  not  at  all 
more  extrordinary  than  the  burning  Winds  on  the 
Coaft  of  Perfidy  which  are  terrible  to  the  laft  De¬ 
gree,  and  in  the  Months  of  Juney  July  and  Augujl 
render  Gombroon  the  only  Port  which  the  Perfians 
have  on  that  fide  uninhabitable.  Thefe  Winds 
blow  in  a  very  narrow  Compafs,  and  are  vifible* 
and  therefore  avoidable,  which  is  done  by  throwing 
ones  felf  flat  on  the  ground  till  they  are  paft  over. 
If  a  man  is  on  horfeback  when  he  meets  them, 
he  muft  difmount,  and  turn  his  Horfes  Tail  to 
the  Wind,  and  then  lying  down  by  him  he  pre- 
fetves  the  Beafts  Life  and  his  own. 

There  was  in  the  Year  1712,  a  very  Angular 
Inftance  of  the  Malignity  of  thefe  Winds.  Two 
French  Gentlemen  would  needs  travel  in  the  Month 
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of  July,  from  Gombroon  to  Jfphahan ,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that  the  chief  of  the  Englifh  Fadlory  cou*d 
fay  to  diftuade  them,  believing  probably  that  what 
he  told  them,  was  only  the  Fables  of  the  Country, 
for  which  they  paid  dearly.  The  general  Rule 
for  Travellers  is  to  let  out  between  three  or  four 
in  the  Morn  ins,  and  travel  till  nine,  which  Rule 
thofe  French  Gentlemen  obferved,  and  being  fa¬ 
tigued  by  their  mornings  Journey,  as  foon  as 
they  came  to  a  Caravanfary  ( which  are  Lodgings 
built  at  every  Stages  End,  a  Stage  being  about 
fifteen  Miles )  they  were  difpofed  to  reft,  and  or¬ 
dered  their  Servants  to  make  their  Beds  ready, 
(for  even  thofe  neceflary  Furniture,  Travellers 
are  obliged  to  carry  along  with  them  on  car¬ 
riage  BeaftsJ  directing  them  to  call  them  when 
dinner  was  ready,  and  withal  ordered  a  Sheet 
for  each  of  them  to  be  dipped  in  Water,  to 
lay  over  them  to  cool  them.  One  of  thefe 
r  hot  Blafts  unfortunately  came  whilft  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  flept,  and  had  left  the  Windows  of 
the  Room  open,  and  the  Wind  blowing  in  at 
the  Windows  fcorched  them  both  to  Death  on 
their  Beds,  where  the  fervants  found  them  when 
Dinner  was  ready,  and  pulling  of  the  Sheets  the 
Skin  and  fome  Fle-lh  came  of  with  them. 
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It  is  certainly  a  great  Happinefs  to  our  Coun¬ 
try  that  we  have  none  of  thofe  dreadful  Winds. 
But  this  however  need  not  reftrain  us  from  en¬ 
deavouring  to  difcoVer  their  Caufes,  and  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  their  extraordinary  Operations*  which  might 
perhaps  be  of  ufe  in  accounting  for  Damps  in 
Mines  and  other  Places,  which  induced  me  to  give 
them  a  Place  here,  as  Matters  that  could  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  curious. 


